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SPENCER ON SOCIALISM. 
THE APRIL 


Popular Science Monthly. 


STATEMENT of the scientific arguments 
against Socialism, from the pen of HERBERT 
SPENCER, opens this issue. The essay is entitled 
“From Freedom to Bondage,” and shows how the 
working classes would suffer under socialistic 
laws. The problem of “ Street-Cleaning in Large 
Cities” is discussed by Gen. Emmons Crark, of 
New York, who gives practical suggestions for 
doing this important work. In “ Professor Hux- 
‘ley on the War-path,” the Duke or ARGYLL aims 
to convict the professor of inconsistency in treat- 
ing theological questions. “What keeps the Bz- 
cycler Upright ?” is answered in an illustrated 
paper by Cuartes B. Warinc. Some grand 
work in earth-carving is described in “4 Brief 
History of the Ohio River,” by Prof. Joseru F. 
James, also illustrated. Prof. Henri Marion’s 
article, “7vazning for Character,” gives valuable 
hints on the care of young children, The de- 
velopment of a unique community is sketched in 
CuarLes Howarp Suinn’s “Socal Changes in 
California.” “The Badger and the Fox,” with 
six illustrations; “ Race [nfluence and Disease,” 
by G. B. Horrmeister,M.D.; “Sczentzfic Jottings 
in Egypt,” by Dr. H. C. Botton; and “ Whale- 
Catching at Point Barrow,” by Joun Murvocn, 
are all very readable articles. There is a brief 
account of Dr. ScHLIEMANN, with a portrait, in 
addition to the usual Setch and Frontispiece 
Portrait, the subject of the latter being Prof. D. 
G. Brinton, of Philadelphia. The Editor's 
Table contains a conservative view of “ Koch’s 
Consumption-Cure,” and some remarks on “/née/- 
lectual Liberty” suggested by the MacQueary 
heresy case. 


50 cents a number. $5.00 a year. 


PusiisHeD sy D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3, & 5, Bonp Street, - - - - - New York. 
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Messrs. D. APPLETON & CO. have the 
pleasure of announcing 


A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “a SOCIAL DEPARTURE,” 


An American Girl in London, 


By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 
With 80 Illustrations by F. H. Townsenp. 
1z2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


A brilliant book, picturing English sights, society, customs, 
and amusements, as seen by an unconventional and witty observer. 
The same qualities which made “ A Social Departure’’ so remarka- 
ble a success will make “An American Girl in London” a book 
which is “ talked about everywhere.” 


A Social Departure: 


How ORTHODOCIA AND I WENT ROUND THE WORLD 
BY OURSELVES. 


By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 


Illustrated by F. H. Townsenp. 
1z2mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


“It is a cheery, witty, decorous, charming book."—New York 
Herald, 


‘** Widely read and praised on both sides of the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific, the diary is now republished in New York, with scores of illustra- 
tions which fit the text exactly and show the mind of artist and writer 
in unison." —New York Evening Post. 


‘« , . It is to be doubted whether another book can be found 
so thoroughly amusing from beginning to end.”—Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser. 


‘* A very bright book on a very entertaining subject. We com- 
mend it to those readers who abhor the ordinary statistical book of 
travels.” — Boston Evening Transcript. 


‘* A brighter, merrier, more entirely charming book would be, in- 
deed, difficult to find.”—St. Louis Republican. 

‘*For sparkling wit, irresistibly contagious fun, keen observation 
absolutely poetic appreciation of natural beauty, and vivid descriptive- 


ness, it has no recent rival.”—Mrs. P. T. BARNUM’s Letter to the Vew 
York Tribune. 


COLONEL JOHNSTON’S NEW BOOK. 


The Primes and their Neighbors, | 


By RICHARD MALCOM JOHNSTON. 
Illustrated by KemBLe, Frost, and others. 
1zmo. Cloth, uniform with “Widow Guthrie,” $1.25; 


Also in Town anp Country LisBRary, not illustrated. 
12mo. Paper, 50 cents. 


This volume contains ten of the characteristic tales of middle 
Georgia which furnish such charming illustrations of the author’s 
mellow humor. . 


D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
1, 3 & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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Cassell Publishing Company's New Publications. 
1. M. BARRIE’S WORKS. 


By Special Arrangement. 





My Lady Nicotine. 








MY 
LADY 


NICOTINE 


A Study in Smoke. By J. M. Barrie. 

This is the most delightful of all the books that have been written on the subject of pipes 
and tobacco. It is, as the London Zcho expresses it: ‘‘ Humor refined, irresistible, charac- 
teristic.” It is a book to be read straight through. Every smoker will rejoice in it and 
every man who has ‘‘ sworn off ” from smoking will read it with sympathetic interest. 


A Window in Thrums. 


1 volume, 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


A 
WINDOW 


IN 
THRUMS 





JIM cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


BARRIE 











A Novel. By J.M.Barriz. 1 volume, 12mo, printed on heavy tinted paper, 


Of ‘*A Window in Thrums” the Zondon Standard says: ‘‘ We think that this is the very 
best of the many good sketches of Scottish peasant life which we have ever read.’’ While 
Mrs. Oliphant remarks in Blackwood’s Magazine: ‘‘ We follow the homely record with an 
interest which the most sensational drama could not surpass.” 


J.M. 
BARRIE 











THE “UNKNOWN” LIBRARY. 





A new series which promises to be one of the successes of the year. Thestories 
are written by well-known writers who prefer for the once to write over a pseudonym. 
The books are long and narrow, just the right shape to slip readily into the pocket of a 
man or woman’s coat, and they are bound in flexible cloth and ornamented with a 
chaste design. The type is large and the margin generous. 

Price, 50 cents per volume. Now.ready. 





Mademoiselle Ixe. 





By Lanor Fatconer. Cloth, 50 cents. 


“ Mademoiselle Ixe” is the stoyr of a Russian 
Nihilist, told with such strength and power as to 
hold the reader spellbound. 











A BOOK FOR EUROPEAN TOURISTS. 


PARIS OF TO-DAY. 








The Story of Eleanor 
Lambert. 


By Macpaten Brooke. Cloth, 50 cents. 


The New York World says, ‘‘ The ideal, perfect form 
in which a novelette should fall from the press.” 

















From the Original of RicHarp KauFMANN. 


By Miss Oxca FLincu. 


Profusely Illustrated, Unique Binding, $3.00. 


In this book we have the best picture that has yet been printed of the Paris of 
to-day, its boulevards, its theatres, its cafes, its drives, its actors and actresses, its 
We have Paris at play, together with the manners 
and customs of this most popular city in the world. The illustrations, which are 
numerous, are by the best-known artists of Paris, and they have all the chic for which 


famous men and its famous women. 


French draughtsmen are conspicuous. 


Mr. Kaufman is a lively and brilliant writer, 


and he has adapted himself most delightfully to his subject. 


The Yoke of the Thorah. 


By Henry Hartanp (Sidney Luska), 


Author of “As it Was Written,” “ Mrs. Peixada,”’ 
“‘Grandison Mather,” etc., etc. 


In “ Cassell’s Sunshine Series.” Paper, 50 cents. 





The Man with a Thumb. 





By W. C. Hupson (Barclay North), 


Author of “The Diamond Button,” “ Jack Gor- 
don,” “ Vivier,” etc., etc. 


Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 75 cents. 





FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Literature 
Lady Dufferin’s Journal * 

To BE ‘personally conducted’ by an amiable princess 
from end to end of India, visiting temples and palaces in 
bewildering succession; watching at nightfall the delicate 
beauty of lakes outlined in girdles of light; beholding every- 
thing at its best; never viewing a sordid or melancholy scene 
except from choice,—such is the happy lot of Lady Duf- 
ferin’s readers. Lady Dufferin is the most agreeable of 
guides. Always genial and sympathetic, her talk has a cer- 
tain archness that is very charming; one gets to regard her 
as a good comrade who is not above joking at her own tim- 
idity. She keeps herself modestly in the background, but 
by reading between the lines one readily sees how at the 
Open Sesame of her gentleness and tact the doors of the 
zenanas were everywhere flung wide. The ‘ Friend of In- 
dia’s Daughters’ will not soon be forgotten by those for 
whom she labored. 

The many quotations which have already appeared have 
by no means exhausted the interest of the book. Here are 
a few characteristic bits. ‘[Mr. Broughton] mentioned 
casually that he was trustee for. an idol, to which he paid 
250rupeesamonth. This “idol” is a sacred stone, and 
can perhaps scarcely be dignified with the name of god, but 
the account of it was rather interesting. A deputation was 
sent to look for two sacred stones in some river, and when 
they were brought back, a meeting was held to decide 
whether they were really sacred or not. Mr. Broughton 
had to be present, while a Fakir and some other learned 
personages squatted on the floor, with a book and the stones 
before them, and compared them with a real, old, un- 
doubted idol which was brought in for the purpose. This 
jury gave it against the new candidates, but I suppose the 
stones appealed, for the verdict was somehow or other re- 
versed, and a suitable throne was procured upon which the 
three now sit and receive their monthly stipend.’ ‘The 
tomb of Aurungzebe was another thing to be visited in this 
neighborhood. The great Emperor did not wish more 
spent upon his burying-place than he had earned in his life; 
and as his copies of the Koran had not fetched more than 
700 rupees, his grave is exceedingly simple. As D. [Lord 
Dufferin] approached it, an old man stepped forward and 
chanted something, the translation of which was, “ Aur- 
ungzebe, late Emperor of Delhi, I present to you the repre- 
sentative of the present Emperor of Delhi!” Then sugar- 
candy and spices were offered to D., and we proceeded on 
our way.’ ‘[At Benares] a piece of what appeared to be 
very fine tapestry was set before us. It represented two 
large figures, and I was examining the texture of the mate- 
rial when the artist showed us that it was merely powder upon 
water; he put his finger into it and rocked it gently about.’ 
‘I made an excursion on a wonderful kind of boat. It con- 
sists of two bullock-skins filled with air, and across them a 
small bedstead (charpai) is tied, which is the seat of the 
boat; on it I sat, while the puffed-up animals, lying on their 


* Our Vi ‘Life in India. By the Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava. 50. 
Scribner fe Wallerd. So.ge 
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backs with their toes in the air, floated me. Then two 
loose skins were thrown in, and two men, lying on their 
chests across them, seized different sides of my bedstead 
with their hands and paddled with their feet. You can't 
think how funny the whole thing looks; the four helpless, 
fat, seal-like animals lying in a row with a prim expression 
on their faces from having their eyes and mouths tied up 
into little buttons, as if they had died saying “ Prunes and 
prism,” a person sitting between their upturned paws, and 
the two men paddling vigorously with their feet.’ ‘My sec- 
ond deputation consisted of three gentlemen, who came to 
represent the women of Gujranwalla. They asked before 
leaving to be allowed to walk round me, and when I after- 
wards inquired into this custom, I could only learn that 
“they walk round temples and other sacred things.” D.’s 
comment upon the compliment thus paid me was, “ They 
never get round me.””’ 

The Karens of Burmah are a fine race, and great numbers 
of them have become Christians. They are a very music- 
loving people, and ‘the clergyman said that the only pun- 
ishment he had to resort to in the [girls’] school was to for- 
bid the delinquent singing.’ This is a funny specimen of 
Hindoo English:—‘ You have been very kind to me, and 
may God Almighty give you tit for tat.’ And here is ‘an 
illustration of true native politeness. A judge, who was a 
very bad shot, had been out for a day’s sport, and on his 
return the man who went with him was asked, “ Well, how 
did the Judge shoot to-day?” “Oh,” he replied, “ the 
Judge shot beautifully, but God was very merciful to the 
birds.” ’ 

There is a map, but no index, of which the book is greatly 
in need. 





“ The First Crossing of Greenland” * 

‘GREENLAND’s icy mountains’ no less than Afric’s sunny 
fountains have long exercised a spell on the human imag- 
ination. What is beyond those impenetrable glaciers,—an 
open sea or a frozen ocean, a paradise or a purgatory? Is - 
there a northwest passage? Are there Arctic flora and 
fauna stranger and more instructive than those we know? 
What geological formations uphold those gigantic steppes 
of ice, and what oases lie in the white Sahara? 

It is only in our day that these questions have been partly 
answered. Eskimo and Scandinavians alike have had to 
stop at the huge frozen barrier which extends a hundred 
miles from the outer eastern coast, and the Inland Ice con- 
tinent remained a mystery sphinx-like and impassive, gaz- 
ing and glaring at the adventurous European who came 
within range of its terrible and fascinating stare. Eskimo 
legend peopled the interior with fairy-folk and supernatural 
beings. For nine hundred years Norwegians and Icelanders 
have been baffled by the mighty secret. In 1721 Egede, 
the Norwegian missionary, went out in search of his lost 
countrymen, found Eskimo, and began the recolonization of 
Greenland. Since then a hundred and fifty years of settle- 
tlement and partial exploration have gone on, until, in 
1878, the Danish Government organized the first official ex- 
pedition, anticipated in 1860 by Sir Allen Young’s attempt 
to examine into the possibility of carrying a telegraph-cable 
across Greenland to America. The same year Dr. Hayes 
made his futile attempt at the Inland Ice problem, and wrote 
an account of it which the most recent writer on the sub- 
ject gravely questions. Then Whymper in 1867 tried his 
Alpine seven-league-boots on this insurmountable ice-field, 
but soon gave it up owing to the outbreak of an epidemic 
disease in Greenland and the fissured state of the ice. In 


1870 Nordenskjéld and Berggren returned from their first 
exploring expedition full of enthusiasm over ‘ glacial dust ’ or 
‘ cryoconite,’ a fine grey powder which was found strewn on 
the surface of the ice as far as the travellers penetrated, 
and seemed to lead to the formation of perpendicular 


* The First Crossing of Greenland. By Fridtjof Nansen. Translated from the 
Norwegian by H. M. Gepp. 2 vols. $1z.50. Longmans, Green & Co. 
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cylindrical holes in the ice. This originated the ‘cosmic 
dust’ theory of the constitution of the earth, now generally 
abandored because the dust found was discovered to be 
suspiciously like that of which the neighboring mountains 
were formed. Whymper, Welland, Rink, and others came 
again in ’71-2-5-6 and 8, all making important observa- 
tions on glaciers and glacier-movement in the formation of 
fjords, lake-basins, and valleys. In 1883 Baron Dickson of 
Gothenburg assisted Nordenskidld in making another ex- 
ploration of Greenland, as he had done before. The Swede 
advanced from the west coast near Disco Bay, but after 
going seventy-three miles and reaching a height of sooo ft., 
he had to turn back, quailing before the immeasurable ex- 
panse that spread before him. He went far enough in, 
however, to speculate upon the exceeding probability of the 
interior being a vast level traversable plain; and this thought 
led the author of ‘ The First Crossing of Greenland ’ to his 
remarkable undertaking. To this he was further encouraged 
by the daring exploration of Peary of the United States 
Navy in 1888, assisted only by a Danish official, Maigaard. 
A Swede, an American and a Dane thus led the way to one 
of the most striking exploring expeditions of modern times, 
as two naturalized Americans, Schliemann and Stanley,— 
the one a little earlier, the other a little later,—laid open 
the secrets of pre-historic Greece and unknown Africa. 
Fridtjof Nansen, the hero of the new Greenland, is a 
young Norwegian scientist, born only about thirty years ago, 
near Christiania, and known(with his wife) as one of the most 
skilful ski-/dber (snow-shoers) in Scandinavia. He made his 
first cruise in 1882, and it was then, when his ship stuck fast 
in the ice of the east coast of Greenland, that the thought 
occurred to him that it would be practicable to land on the 
coast and cross over the Inland Ice. During this voyage of 
five months he shot 500 large seals and 14 polar bears. In 
1888, assisted by Herr Gamél and the Norwegian ‘ Students’ 
Union,’ he organized the present expedition and selected 
five companions (two Lapps and three Norwegians)to accom- 
pany him in what people and the public prints considered his 
‘crazy’ exploration. The Lapps possess a wonderful sense 
of locality and the Norwegians were hardened to endurance 
by their own atrocious climate. The whole expedition and 
the possibility of its success were suggested by the Nor- 
wegian sport of ski-/ébning, or snowshoe-skating, in which 
four of the party were adepts. Allthe details were arranged, 
provisions and sleds were obtained, scientific instruments 
were packed up, and every useful and necessary article was 
taken along. No dogs or reindeer accompanied the expe- 
dition, which landed on the east coast of Greenland in 
August, 1888, after overcoming almost insuperable obsta- 
cles in the shape of towering icebergs, dense fogs, and cun- 
ning Eskimo. From now on till late in September the 
vivid and admirable narrative (capitally translated by Prof. 
Gepp of Upsala) tells the story of the freezing and frozen 
journey, now meandering up gulleys and gorges of ice, now 
skimming with dazzling rapidity with sails spread above 
their sledges over the Inland Ice, now ‘ coasting ’ down steep 
snow precipices, now tumbling through enormous crevasses 
in the seamed and riven ice-floe, now camping in blinding 
snow-storms, now stung in the face with intolerable sleet, 
now snow-blind with exquisite Arctic sunshine or still more 
beautiful and awful Arctic moonlight; guided only by stars 
and instinct and astronomical observation in a waste track- 
less and glimmering as some poem of Ossian. Each incident 
comes out in the heroic narrative with cameo-like effect; and 
he ‘fun’ of it was enormous. They reached a height of 
gooo feet, and were perpetually surrounded on clear nights 
with the glorious spray and fountain-play of the auroral 
lights. At length, after six weeks’ ski-/ébning they saw 
‘land,’ and soon they were among wondering and hospitable 
friends at Ameralik, in latitude 64° north, having crossed the 
peninsula of southern Greenland from one side to the other 
(about 250 miles), The whole journey is rendered lumin- 
ous\by maps and illustrations made on the spot or from di- 
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rections given by Nansen. Nordenskj!d and Peary had 
attempted to cross Greenland in lat. 68° and 70° north, but 
they had succeeded only in lifting the edge of the veil of 
the wonderful white nun whose Medusa-face had never be- 
fore been seen by mortal. Every step of the way in the 
expedition of '88 is intensely interesting as Nansen narrates 
it, and his great Arctic journey of 1892 now in preparation 
must be looked forward to with profound interest. Numer- 
ous appendices, in which the geology, meteorology, fauna and 
flora (once tropical) of Greenland are abundantly discussed, 
enrich the volume, and the book takes a twin’s place beside 
the great tropic journey of Stanley. It abounds in interest- 
ing passages which might be quoted ad Hibitum. Greenland 
is an object-lesson of vast interest to peers. 

For the geologist, therefore, Greenland, which is now passin 
through its ice-age, is of great importance. Phenomena whic 
would otherwise be unintelligible to him are here made clear 
throughout their history; here he can see close at hand and in 
their full activity the mighty forces which he can behold elsewhere 
only in the mirror of his fancy, or which he can at most study in 
the pigmy remnants which we still have in Europe,—remnants 
from the time when the north of the continent and the high regions 
of the Alps were buried under mantles of ice like that which now 
forms the great ‘Inland Ice’ of Greenland. (Vol. II., p. 140.) 


Here are two bits of night-scenery in Greenland:— 


The light of the fire, meanwhile, was almost dimmed by the 
brighter glory of the‘northern lights. The whole heaven blazed, 
both north and south; the lights swept onwards, and then re- 
turned oe and suddenly a whirlwind seemed to pass across 
the sky, driving the flames before it, and gathering them together 
at the zenith, where there was a sporting and a crackling as of 
burning fire, which almost dazzled the eyes of the onlooker. Then 
the storm seemed to cease. And then, below us, lay the fjord, 
cold and os dark and deep as usual, and girt round about 
by steep walls of rock and towering mountains. (Vol. II., p. 157.) 
. . . Wemade our way along the shore in intense darkness. 
The phosphorescence of the water was almost as brilliant as any- 
thing that tropical seascanshow. The blades of our oars gleamed 
like molten silver, and as they stirred the surface the effect was 
seen in the glittering radiance that stretched far below. The 
whole scene was very grand as we passed along under the beetling 
cliffs, where we coat scarcely see anything but the flashes of 
phosphorescence which flitted upon the water around us, and 
regen and played far away in the eddies of our wake. (Vol. IL., 
p. 161.) 


Words cannot describe the joy of the party when, after 
six weeks’ plowing over plunging ice, they once more found 
themselves amid heather and rocks:— 

The thrill that went through us as we felt the elastic heath [of 
the west coast] on which we trod, and smelt the fragrant scent of 
grass and moss! Behind us lay the ‘Inland Ice,’ its cold, grey 
slope sinking slowly towards the lake; before us lay the genial 
land. Away down the valley we could see headland beyond 
headland, covering and overlapping each other as far as the eye 
could reach. (p. 125.) . . We threw ourselves down, put 
our lips to the surface [of the pool] and sucked up the water like 
horses. After a month of incessant thirst and limited rations, the 
pleasure of having abundance of drink was indescribable. How 
many quarts we swallowed I should not like to say, but we plainly 
= ourselves swell within and without during the operation. (p. 
108. 

In the interior they had rigged up their sledges with sails 
and skimmed with incredible keenness over the ice: 

It was rapidly getting dark, but the full moon was now rising, 
and she gave us light enough to see and avoid the worse crevasses. 
It was a curious sight for me to see the two vessels coming rush- 
ing along behind me, with their square viking-like sails showing 
dark against the white snowfield, and the big round disc of the 
moon behind. Faster and faster I go flying on, while the ice gets 
more and more difficult. (p. 100.) 


And so on through a most fascinating book. The party 
miss the last steamer to Europe and have to winter in Green- 
land, but this gives Nansen invaluable opportunities for 
studying the manners and customs of the Christianized 
Greenlanders, their language, food, boat-building, and folk- 
lore. In May they are at Copenhagen again, where a jolly 
welcome awaits them, and they are surrounded by the 
‘ ghoul-like interviewers.’ 
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Francis Wayland * 

THE AMERICAN religious leaders, who have been chosen 
for subjects of biographical treatment in the series of which 
the volume before us is a part, were all, broadly speaking, 
teachers. Jonathan Edwards, in a wide sense, instructed 
all Christendom, and in detail educated both white Chris- 
tians and red Indiansin Masachusetts. Wilbur Fisk was an 
educator; Dr. Muhlenberg’s name is imperishably associated 
with that of schools; and Francis Wayland, the fourth, 
spent the whole period of his active career in company with 
pupils and disciples. His life is now set before us in graphic 
details, and in excellent literary style, by one of his own lov- 
ing pupils, the accomplished Professor of English Literature 
at Princeton College. The biographer’s hope that his 
work may bring the story and noble personality of Wayland 
before this generation is likely to be fulfilled. The Ameri- 
can public is quick to recognize and follow such a leader, 
and is vastly more likely to do so when the biographer’s 
work is that of a workman that needeth not to be ashamed. 
In Prof. Murray’s work we have been unable to discover 
any trace of the slipshod haste or the sectarian blundering 
that have marred, in places, at least two of the volumes thus 
far issued in the series. 

Francis Wayland was ‘happy in the opportunity of his 
life,’ which was in the formative period of our educational 
and religious institutions. ‘At no time could his powers 
have counted for more; at no time, indeed, could he have 
better done his appointed work. He was born in New York 
on March 11, 1796, of parents who were of English stock 
on both sides, and who were members of a Baptist church 
in London. Ina Puritan home of sweet and sunny nurture 
in Christian truth—such a home, for instance, as Matthew 
Arnold and certain critics of ‘ Calvinism’ find it so hard to 
understand or appreciate—young Wayland was trained, 
chiefly by his mother, for his life work. On the removal of 
his father, who had become a lay preacher, to Albany, in 
1811, Francis entered Union College at Schenectady as a 
Sophomore, and was graduated at the age of seventeen. 
The college, like the giant physical sciences of to-day, was 
then in its infancy, but what Garfield said of the plank 
bench which held the future President at one end and Mark 
Hopkins at the other—we are writing at Williamstown, 
Mass.—was true concerning young Wayland and the inimi- 
table Dr. Eliphalet Nott. The old college building at which 
Wayland studied—not on the hill, but to the left of the 
railroad, down in the town, and close to the Erie Canal— 
was sold only this very month of March, to be demolished. 
It was there that Wayland received a better education than 
mere books could give, under that king of men and of 
students who so richly deserves to be accorded a place 
in the series of American Religious Leaders. Under- 
going intellectual and spiritual regeneration, he became 
once more a student in Andover Seminary, and later taught 
in Union College as a tutor, thence going to be a pastor in 
Boston, whence he was, in 1827, called to the Presidency 
of Brown University: There his true life work began. He 
remained actively at work as teacher and President during 
twenty-four years. This period was followed by ten years 
of mental rest, garden joys and home delights; yet he was 
ever influentially busy with his pen and his magnetic per- 
sonal presence in moulding men and public opinion. 

With clear, definite, adorning touches the author sets forth 
without too much detail a strong, harmonious and beauti- 
ful life. In four chapters he does the work of a philo- 
sophic historian, by luminously treating of Dr. Wayland as 
educator, author, preacher, philanthropist and citizen. The 
whole book, including preface and index, stands complete 
in fewer than three hundred pages. We have a clear pict- 
ure of the great Christian teacher—one of those great 
men who were willing to sink themselves, if necessary, in the 
lives of others; but who, after kindling others, themselves 
shine all the brighter. 


* Francis Wayland By J. O. Murray. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Two Indian Romances * 

IN LITERATURE as in politics there are two methods of 
dealing with the ‘ Indian question’: the sympathetic and the 
antipathetic, leading to very different results. These meth- 
ods are well exhibited in two somewhat noticeable works of 
fiction which have lately appeared. Mr. Moorehead, whose 
knowledge of aboriginal antiquities is shown in his excellent 
work on ‘ Fort Ancient,’ has displayed to equal advantage 
in his novel of ‘ Wanneta’ (1) his familiarity with the social 
life of the Indians of our own day. He describes a Sioux tribe 
on its prairie reservation, receiving its rations and blankets 
from the Indian agent, but preserving with stubborn con- 
servatism its native independence and its primitive beliefs 
and customs. The author has made both his hero and his 
heroine (who gives her name to the book) pure-blooded 
Indians, of qualities at once natural and attractive ; and in 
the whole book we look at life and character from the In- 
dian point of view. The Sioux nature, its loves and hates, 
its seriousness and its gayety, its traits in war and peace, are 
exhibited in a series of pictures, evidently drawn from the 
life, and connected by a simple plot, of which every event 
is probable, and many apparently represent actual occur- 
rences. The story is, in fact, partly historical, and intro- 
duces to us, among its actors, some personages of note, in- 
cluding the famous chiefs, Sitting Bull and Rain-in-the-Face, 
and their equally famous protagonist and victim, Gen. 
Custer; but, with judicious tact, the author closes his 
drama in an interval of peace, brought about by Custer’s 
intervention, some time before the tragedy in which he 
perished. If the book in its literary execution had come up 
to the writer’s evident conception, it would deserve a high 
rank among works of fiction. But the style is careless and 
prosaically commonplace. Its chief merit is that it tells a 
plain tale with a De Foe-like simplicity, which interests the 
reader in spite of its defects. The photographic illustra- 
tions add to the air of naturalness which pervades the book. 

Mr. Balch’s romance (2) affords in many respects a strik- 
ing contrast to that of Mr. Moorehead A more polished 
style, a more elaborate plot, more careful delineations of 
character, and other evidences of literary culture and skill, 
distinguish it favorably, and awaken the reader’s expecta- 
tions. But as he proceeds he finds the incidents highly 
improbable, and the characters, with two or three excep- 
tions, intensely disagreeable. The scene is laid in Oregon, 
two centuries ago. The ‘bridge of the gods’ is the name 
given by the author to a natural arch of stone, which, at 
that time, according to the tradition of the natives (lately 
confirmed by the researches of geologists) spanned the Co- 
lumbia River at the place now known as the Cascades. The 
fall of this bridge, by the shock of an earthquake, helps to 
bring about the catastrophe of the story. The hero of the 
romance is a young Anglo-American missionary, who, by a 
series of extraordinary adventures, finds himself in an Ore- 
gon tribe, detained partly as a prisoner and partly as a 
mysterious ‘medicine-man.’ The heroine is a still more im- 
probable personage—a lovely and refined girl, the daughter 
of an Indian chief and an Oriental princess, whose ship had 
been wrecked on the Oregon coast. These two remarkable 
beings, almost angelic in their virtues, meet and fall in love, 
with of course a great deal of exalted sentiment. Their se- . 
raphic qualities shine the brighter by contrast with the re- 
pulsive traits of the savages around them. These are rep- 
resented as fiendishly cruel, grossly superstitious, and dis- 
gustingly filthy. Certain qualities are allowed them—policy, 
eloquence, bravery and stoicism—which redeem them from 
contempt, but leave them not less odious. The evidence 
which confirms their atrocities is carefully given by the au- 
thor in footnotes. But this was needless. All the Indian 
tribes have their good and evil qualities. Longfellow might 
undoubtedly, ‘in accordance with many well-known facts, 
have exhibited his Ojibways as monsters of inhumanity. 
Cooper might have made his Mohicans and Mr. Moorehead 


* 1, Wanneta, the Sioux. By Warren K. Moorehead. $2. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
2. The Bridge of the Gods. By F.N. Balch. $1.25. A. McClurg & Co. 
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his Sioux no less detestable. It all depends upon the point 
of view. Mr. Balch has chosen the antipathetic aspect, and 
he must not be surprised if his readers, repelled and at last 
wearied, regard his book in the same light. When we 
have seen the hero die of mental agony just in time to es- 
cape being burnt at the stake, and the heartbroken heroine 
saved from the horrors of a detested marriage to a cruel 
Cayuse chief by drowning in the Cascades, and finally the 
whole tribe of demoniacal Willamettes swept away by a 
pestilence, we close the book with the relief that comes in 
awakening from an unpleasant dream, It is fair to add that if 
the author would attempt a more agreeable theme, and 
moderate the overwrought intensity of his style, his unques- 
tionable talent ought to ensure him success. 





The Stevens Facsimiles. Vol. VI.* 


Tue sixth volume, or rather boxful, of the ‘Stevens Fac- 

similes of Manuscripts in European Archives Relating to 
America’ contains documents no less important than the 

most interesting of those before published. Several are 
copies of letters from Dr. Barbeu Dubourg to the Comte de 
Vergennes, copied from the French ‘Archives des Affaires 
Etrangéres.’ They refer in no very complimentary terms 
to the M. Penet who was sent to France from the Colonies 
in 1776, and to the consignment of fifteen thousand muskets 
which this gentleman and his partner, Pliarne, obtained. 
Translations accompany the originals. A memorandum, 
July 18, 1776, conveys information to the French Govern- 
ment of the resolution of Congress declaring the independ- 
ence of the Colonies and asking assistance from France. 

A memoir, from the same hand,-on the commerce of America 
and its importance to Europe bears date 15 August, 1776. 

A letter of the 22d of August informs M. Gérard of the 
arrival at Paris of Mr. Arthur Lee and Colonel Mercer of 
Virginia, supposed to be spies in the English service. A 
letter from Wm. Eden to Miss Eleanor Elliot refers to 
Robert Eden, last Royal Governor of Maryland. An anony- 
mous letter from some one in Philadelphia to Dr. Barbeu 
Dubourg gives an account of the establishment of the new 
governments in the American ‘provinces,’ and of the first 
efforts towards confederation. A long memoir on the ‘ Le- 
gitimité des Secours que les Puissances étrangéres pouroient 
fournir aux Colonies Anglaises de l’Amerique’ is attributed 
to M. Pfeffel. It is unsigned. John Emerson, writing from 
Bilba to Silas Deane, Oct. 2, 1776, speaks of the capture of 
five British vessels including’an armed transport by a let- 
ter-of-marque schooner belonging to Jackson, Tracy and 
Tracy of ‘Newbury Port.’ The affair is referred to ina 
lettez from Silas Deane to the Count of Vergennes protest- 
ing against the detention of the schooner as a pirate, and 
giving an account of the affair of Long Island between Gens. 
Howe and Sullivan. Facsimile No. 595 is of a draught of 
‘ proposed treaty between the United States, France and 

pain. 

Dr. Franklin writes to Mr. Deane from Auray in Brittany, 
4th December, 1776, to inform him of his arrival on board 
the Reprisal, ‘a small man of war belonging to Congress.’ 
It shows that the Mr. Arthur Lee, above referred to, was an 
agent of Congress and not of the English Government. The 
vessel brought a cargo of indigo, out of the proceeds of 
which the American envoys were to pay their expenses. 
There are letters also to Barbeu Dubourg and to Thomas 
Morris. Many memoirs and other documents addressed by 
the three American Commissioners to various French offi- 
cials, concerning the then state of the former colonies, and 
endeavoring to induce France to engage in a war with Great 
Britain, follow. The correspondence reaches to Feb. 27, 
1777. We have before stated that these facsimiles are made 
by photographic process from the originals now in the pos- 
session of European governments, or in private collections. 





* Focsimiles of Manus:ripts Relating to America: 1773-83. Vol. VI. $25. London: 
B. F. S.evens. . : 


Church’s “Young Macedonian ” * 

Pror. CuuRCH is probably the most charming of contem- 
porary caterers to the lover of antiquity. In Ben Jonson’s 
time poets.wrote verses in the form of hearts, wings, altars, 
and true-love-knots. Prof. Church writes his chronicles of 
antiquity, of Greece and Rome and Carthage, on a shield 
with a spear-point, or with a classic sty/us dipped in purple 
ink. To him antiquity lives and breathes and burns: he 
blows on the dead mythology-books and they become to him, 
as to Keats, alive with nymphs and fauns, griffins and god- 
desses, out of whose lips leap laughter and song. He takes 
a dry diary of Arrian or Q. Curtius and constructs a living 
campaign of Alexander; or the letters of Cicero are turned into 
a tale pregnant with interest; or Lucian’s nonsense becomes 
an animated fairy-book of which he makes ‘A Traveller’s 
True Tale.’ Such cleverness is a real gift: that of revivi- 
fying (not galvanizing) dead things, dropping a dead flower 
into the ink-pot and drawing it forth blooming and brilliant. 
In his ‘To the Lions’ the old martyrologies furnished him 
limits for a pathetic resurrection of Christian life in the 
early centuries. Homer, Vergil, the Greek tragedians, have 
supplied material for three volumes of romantic legendary 
tales, from which children and their elders can learn a vast 
deal about olden times in the Levant. ‘Early Britain,” 
‘ Carthage,’ and the ‘Saxon Shore’ are other offspring of his 
fertile pen, ever on the alert for incident to drape and cos- 
tume and beautify his favorite Goddess of Antiquity. 

The present volume crowns the young Alexander with new 
laurels, and traces the career of a Macedonian youth through 
Alexander’s tortuous travels. Among these journeys great 
cities of great interest are touched on: Troy, Damascus, 
Athens, Jerusalem, Tyre, Babylon, and Arbela; and amid 
them all twines in and out a glittering thread of love and 
personal adventure, in which the ‘ Young Macedonian’ gets 
entangled. Many chapters are crowded with light arche- 
ological detail—plays and games and customs; while the 
constant shifting of the scene from Tyre to Tygris, from 
Babylon to Ammon, from Persepolis to caravan-back gives 
a dramatic fulness to the narrative only here and there ren- 
dered discordant by a misprint—strong by-ly, p. 251; ‘Ode 
on [for] St. Cecilia’s Day,’ p. 284, etc. 





Daudet’s “Kings in Exile” + 


THE soRROWS of exile have never been more pathetically 
sung than by Alphonse Daudet in this delightfully illus- 
trated book,—not even by Horace when he sang of soldiers. 
that ‘leave sweet wife and home.’ The penetrating quality 
of the pathos haunts one long after the book has been laid 
aside, like the susurrus of a whispering shell, and throws 
round ruined careers, disappointed hopes, and senseless 
ambitions a dignity that they do not possess in themselves. 
When this book first came out, armed with all the grace of a 
limpid and flowing style, all Paris rang with its revelations 
of crowned misery,—Paris, that home and haunt of ‘dis- 
crowned suppliants who crowd to her hospitable boulevards 
to get away from themselves and their people, blind Cdi- 
puses sitting by the hearthstone of another. Tongues wag- 
ged and fingers pointed, and exiled royalties shrank behind 
their Venetian-shutters till the gossip ceased. 

In ancient times they managed better: conquered kings 
were marched through the streets chained to chariot-wheels 
of Pompey or Aurelian, and the shock of humiliation was 
borne once for all in the full blaze of Roman noon-day. In 
modern times the novelists thrust their delicate pens through 
shuddering potentates and pin them, as the naturalist does 
his butterflies, to the wall. In the present case M. Daudet 
has entered the sanctuary of one of these pitiful Bohemians, 
and painted its secrets in a light so true that the reader sym- 
pathizes with tyrants and Bourbons and Bohemians in spite 





me A oe. Macedonian ae the Army of Alexander the Great. By A. J. Church- 
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of himself. He sees an altogether noble woman grappling 
with the listlessness and languor, the effeminacy and worth- 
lessness of an unheroic husband who rejoices in his very 
humiliation and wallows in the sensuality of Paris as in 
Medea’s rejuvenating kettle.. These two have a poor little 
weakling son, heir of an empire, yet miserable and diseased, 
who is expected to do wonderful things, but only sinks into 
a sort of hereditary idiocy. About these flit swarms of glit- 
tering insects, ‘nacreous beetles,’ as Hugo says,—money- 
lenders, sharpers, gamblers, courtesans,—the scum of ‘ Il- 
lyria’ and the streets, who work on the scoffing King, drain 
him of all his resources, and cause his abdication. A noble 
character or two, like the old Duke and Elisée Méraut, go 
far to redeem the riotous vulgarity of the illustrious person- 
ages whose heels stamp every page with Mephisto-fire and 
who leave behind an echo of jibes and misfortunes. Scar- 
ron’s ‘Roman Comique’ was funny: this could be funny, 
too, were it not so dismally sad. 





Poetry and Verse 


A NEW VOLUME of verse by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell is ‘A Psalm 
of Deaths, and Other Poems,’ published by the same house and in 
a style uniform with the author’s previous volumes, ‘A Masque’ 
and ‘ The Cup of Youth, &c.’ Pretty pieces of book-making are 
these three slender tomes, and each contains some pretty pieces of 
verse-making. The best of the miscellaneous pieces in this new 
collection is a dramatic bit entitled ‘ Master Frangois Villon.’ The 
other poems seem to us rather uneven and lacking in both spon- 
taneity and finish. Dr. Mitchell makes a very good ballad out of 
the story of ‘ Dominique de Gourgues,’ and he tells the legend of 
‘How the Poet for an Hour was King’ in agreeable rhymed coup- 
lets. The verses in the section from which the book takes its title 
are thoughtful and serious. The poem entitled ‘A Canticle of 
Time’ is the most effective of these, but its form demanded better 
workmanship than has been given to it. We are always glad to 
see the work of this poet. It may be technically defective and 
somewhat heavy at times; but he has something to say, and if we 
are not quite willing to credit him with genius, we must acknowl- 
edge that he is always genuine, and that is what three-fourths of 
modern writers of verse are not. ($1.50. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.}——MR. WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER’S rhymed account 
of the Passion Play at‘ Oberammergua, 1890,’ has recently been 
published in book form, and as a book it presents a gorgeous ex- 
terior. It is very fully illustrated, and whatever points of interest 
are omitted from the verse are to be found in the notes which fol- 
low it. The author in his Preface says that he has ‘ endeavored to 
give, in simple English verse, with absolute fidelity and in a spirit 
of reverence kindred to that which animates the sacred drama, the 
impressions created by witnessing its performance.’ The verse is 
English and it is simple; it is also very prosaic and mechanical, 
Pe falls short of being interesting. The muse is dull, but she no 
longer has ‘nothing to wear’: her gown is an extravagant affair and 
appropriate for Easter Day. ($2. Harper & Bros.) 





‘ODD SPELL VERSES’ is a well printed volume containing the 
metrical amusements of H. W. Holley. From the slip of errata 
accompanying the book, we should say that either the poet or the 
printer is in sad need of a proof-reader. There are many odd 

lis in the work. ($1.25. Buffalo, N. Y.: C. W. Moulton.)—— 
‘POEMS, SKETCHES OF MOSES TRADDLES’ is the pathetically 
comic title of a pamphlet of nonsense. At the name of Moses 
Traddles we presume the Muse skedaddles. (7octs. Cincinnati, 
O.: The Traddles Co.) ——IT WOULD be easy to amuse our readers 
by holding up to ridicule Mr. Thomas Nield’s ‘Oliver Cromwell: 
A Drama.’ On almost every page there is some —— simile 
or curious infelicity to upset the gets of the saddest critic. But 
one feels that the enthusiasm and courage which have piled this 
monument of many thousand verses in honor of an admired hero 
are things better worth having than the most refined taste. And 
here and there in the stream of words one finds, in the author’s 
own language, 

A gush of sweetness as the brooks in Spring 
Have, when they babble by the peppermint. 

But it is only here and ,there that these gushes are to be found. 
($1. Argyle Press. ——-THE PUBLISHERS send us from Florence 
an Italian poem, ‘Il mio Poema,’ by the poet Pietro Ridolfi-Bolog- 
nesi, ending after 40 cantos, filling over 250 pages, with the ex- 
traordinary word anza (Hope!). Who can hope after such 
prolixity as this? Should it not be Desferanza? Musical lines 
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and images here and there interrupt the flaccid flow of this Italian 


ocean, in which, as usual in I poetry, ‘il bel sembiante di 
baga donna” flits and floats,—one of the vaporous women that 
haunt Co iesque ceilings and Petrarcan sonnets. Noth 
seems capable of condensing these visions into human flesh 
blood : a sword thrust through them will not make them flinch, 
and they wander at will through poppied allegory and sugary sen- 
timent. (Firenze: Le Monnier.) 





Minor Notices 

IT IS NOT OFTEN that the practical experience of a musician is 
united, in the compiler of a hymnary, with the taste and knowledge. 
of a scholarly ee wee This, however, is the case with Mr. 
Edwin A. Bedell, the organist and choir-leader of the Second Re- 
formed Church at Albany, whose ‘Church Hymnaty,’ after years 
of preparation, has now attained publicity. The collection con- 
tains 994 hymns, 16 doxologies, and a number of chants and re- 
sponses. To those unsingable tunes and impossible metres that 
wreck social worship, Mr. Bedell acts as a relentless exorcist. The 
music, old and new, that can be sung and enjoyed is here in full 
measure, while the hymns selected are those that are, or are likely 
to be, the favorites of Christian worshippers. In every hymnbook, 
an individual is apt to miss many of his own favorites, but unless 
we mistake, this collection of nearly a thousand sacred songs con- 
tains as large a proportion of the favorites of English-speaking 
Christendom as any collection now in print. The apparatus of 
indexes is unusually full, there being eight of these useful finger- 
posts to music, words, subjects, authors, composers, etc. At the 
end is the Church Psalter, consisting of 102 unmutilated Psalms, 
and parts of the long Psalms 89 and 119, from all of which the 
Hebrew titles and musical terms have been omitted. This Psalter, 
from which the imprecatory Psalms are omitted, has been arranged 
by the Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke of this city in fifty-three por- - 
tions, the reader’s and repondents’ verses being discriminated b 
an appropriate typographical device. Throughout the book bot 
the musical and the literal type is large and clear, the names of 
tunes and composers, and also of authors, with dates, being given. 
The book is handsomely bound, and is not too heavy for the hand. 
The Hymnary is issued without the Psalter for those who desire to 
obtain it in that form. (Chas. E. Merrill & Co.) 





‘LORD CHESTERFIELD’S Worldly Wisdom’ is the apt title of a 
selection from the ‘ Letters’ and ‘ Characters’ of the noble author, 
arranged and edited by Mr. George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L., at the 
request of the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, and brought out 
in the faultless style associated with their imprint. There is a _— 
biographical and critical introduction of about fifty pages, and the 
extracts are put under appropriate headings alphabetically arranged. 
Frequent footnotes furnish historical and miscellaneous comments, 
as well as interesting ‘ paralelisms ’ from other authors, English and 
foreign. The work is in all respects complete and scholarly. 
($1.75. Macmillan & Co..——A NEW volume of the Lasad- 
Crowned Series is ‘The Best Letters of Madame de Sévigné,’ ed- 
ited with a well-written introduction by Mr. Edward P. Anderson. 
The selection from the letters is judicious, and the foot-notes ex- 
— personal, historical, and other allusions are frequent and 

elpful. The book, like its predecessors, is typographically fault- 
less. ($1. A. C. McClurg & Co.)——‘AN EASTER CAROL,’ 
by the Rev. Phillips Brooks, is published with colored illus- 
trations as an Easter offering, and we presume it will find many 
who will appreciate both the carol and the Nuremburg lith- 
ographs. ( $1. E, P. Dutton & Co.) Four paper-covered booklets 
issued in anticipation of the festival that follows Lent are ‘ Easter 
Interpreted,’ consisting of bits from Robert Browning selected by 
Rose Porter; ‘Cathedral Echoes,’ from Tennyson, Farrar, Keble, 
Maurice and others, by the same compiler; ‘ The Living Christ: 
Easter Thoughts for the King’s Daughters,’ embodied in verse b 
Mary Lowe Dickinson; and ‘The First Thing in the World,’ by A. J. 
Gordon, D.D., who apparently has read Prof. Drummond’s famous ° 
sermon very similarly entitled. (20ctseach. F. H. Revell & Co). 





Miss ANNA C. WALLBERG, a lecturer on Scandinavian topics, 
has told, in a pamphlet of seventy pages, what she calls ‘ The Ro- 
mance of Swedenborg’s Life.’ The episode of his betrothal to two 
sisters, both of whom finally married, though neither of them mar- 
ried him, is pleasantly enough written. But just what gap in Swed- 
enborgian literature this book is intended to fill, we are unable to say. 
(C. A. Murdock & Co.) —‘ THE OLD MEETING-HOUSE,and Vaca-. 
tion Papers,’ humorous and grave, by the Rev. A. M. Colton, is a neat 
volume, printed in type pleasant to eyes that have seen Jackson’s 
era. The portrait shows the face of a man as fond of fun as of 
grace and charity, and the pages sparkle with wit. The old days 
in New Hampshire, as passed in the school, meadows, churches, 
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ecclesiastical conferences, and on anniversary occasions, are here de- 
scribed in a charming way and in felicitous diction. Two racy let- 
ters and a sermon conclude this engaging volume by one now four- 
score years old, who yet believes that while the old days were good, 
the new times are no worse. (Worthington Co.}——No ONE actively 
engaged in charitable work in this city can dispense with the ‘ New 
York Charities Directory,’ of which a tourth edition has just been 
issued, revised to the end of 1890. It is a book of 400 pages, con- 
taining a classified and descriptive handbook of the innumerable 
charitable and benevolent institutions of the town, both private or 
Official. Its preparation and publication are tasks Soetny 
undertaken by the Charity Organization Society, which has done 
and is doing so much to prevent harmful waste of resources in the 
battle with suffering and privation in this city. To any one who 
desires to engage in this battle, the Directory is worth several times 
the price asked for it—$1. 





Magazine Notes 
By MUCH the most readable article in the March Review of Re- 
views is the Character Sketch of Mme. Olga Novikoff (ace Kiréef), 
the famous ‘ O.K.’” whose ardent advocacy of Panslavism has made 
her one of the most noteworthy figures in the great world of Lon- 
don. It is written with the fluency, not to say eloquence, that 
marks everything from the editor’s pen, and carries one along 
quite irresistibly. The remark of a London hostess, that when- 
ever conversation flagged at her dinner-table, she had only to men- 
tion the name of Mme. Novikoff ‘ to make the whole company 
bubble over with animated interest,’ is quoted at the start, and the 
mysterious Russian is pronounced to be ‘ one of the most remark- 
able personalities of European politics.’ She has done yeoman’s 
service to the Russian cause in England, yet Mr. Stead declares 
‘that to call her ‘in any sense an agent or an emissary or the tool of 
the Russian Government, is about as rational ’ as it would have been 
to accuse Mr. Stead himself of having made his visit to St. Peters- 
burg as ‘ the confidential agent of Lord Salisbury.’ The article is 
very fully illustrated. So also is the paper on the Aristotle manu- 
script recently unearthed in the British Museum. A facsimile of a 
portion of the text of this treasure-trove is the frontispiece of the 
number ; and a portrait of Mr. Blaine illuminates the first page 
following, which is devoted to the subject of the ‘ Anglo-American 
Union’ that the editor thinks might be virtually brought about by 
the creation of an international court of supreme jurisdiction in 
matters affecting the interests of Great Britain and the United 
States.——The leading article, and on the whole the most interest- 
ing, in the March New England Magazine, is devoted to ‘ Har- 
vard College During the War of the Rebellion.’ It is by Captain 
Nathan Appleton, and is lavishly illustrated with cuts of no great 
merit. One is struck by the frequent recurrence of the name of 
Lowell, both as surname and ‘given’ name, in this story of Har- 
vard’s share in the Civil War. 

Lippincott’s for March has an appreciative article on ‘ Walt 
Whitman—Poet—Philosopher and. Man,’ by Horace L. Traubel, 
and some ‘Personal and Old-Age Memoranda’ by the poet him- 
self, of quite another degree of interest. These notes, prefaced by 
four short ‘Old-Age Echoes’ in verse, show that Mr. Whitman’s 
literary faculty is unimpaired. The first ‘echo’ is a cheery assur- 
ance that he is still able to ‘keep up the lilt’ along with the 
other ‘Sounds of the Winter’; and he never penned a better bit 
of description than that which he gives of himself and his sur- 
roundings among the ‘Memoranda.’ He pictures himself in his 
new arm-chair—a Christmas present—‘timbered as by some 
stout ship’s spars, yellow polished, ample, with rattan-woven seat 
and back, and over the latter a great wide wolf-skin of hairy black 
and silver, spread to guard against cold and draught. A time-worn 
look and scent of a oak, attach both to the chair and the person 
occupying it.’ ‘Three Famous Old Maids,’ Miss Austin, Miss 
Edgeworth, and Miss Mitford, are written of by Agnes Repplier. 
* Some Familiar Letters by Horace Greeley’ refer to his lecturing- 
tours and his desire to burn up some cedar logs at Chappaqua. 
‘A Lost Art,’ the art of letter-writing, is taught by Anna H. Whar- 
ton by means of some old examples written from New York by a 
fair Philadelphian. ‘The Sound of a Voice; or, The Song of the 
Débardeur,’ by Frederick S. Cozzens, is the novelette of the num- 
ber, and a portrait of Walt Whitman the frontispiece. 


The March Far and Near has as its leading article an editorial 


on ‘ Possibilities,’ which gives some valuable advice to wage-earn- _ 


ing women as to the best manner of improving their individual 
= An article on ‘ Working Women and Girls,’ by the Rev. 

. Burgess, presents interesting statistics in regard to existing 
conditions, and draws from them conclusions which if not inevitable 
are, at least, very same: The second part of ‘A New Form 
of Concentrated Residences’ appears in this number, and a note 


informs us that the architect of the model described, who is also 
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the author of the article, has presented a communication to the 
New York Board of Health, proposing a practical method of apply- 
ing his new scheme of ventilation to all tenements, ‘A Letter from 
Naples,’ by the absent associate editor, Miss Morgan, brings a 
breath of fragrance and romance with it; and in ‘What is the 
G. F. S. ?’ Miss Marshall details the characteristics of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, which render it both like and unlike the Working 
Girls’ Societies. Miss Frances J. Dyer, in a paper called ‘ How to 
Read the Newspapers,’ relates the experiences of a class of club 
irls in learning this rather difficult art ; and ‘ Athletics in Our 
lubs ’ gives an account of the gymnastic work of a Boston club. 
The By-Laws of the new Mutual Benefit Fund of the New York 
Association of Working Girls’ Societies are published in full, with 
a short introduction by Mrs. Gaspar Griswold, the President of the 
organization, stating the advantages of this method of insurance. 
The story this month is the first instalment of ‘A Love Match,’ 
abridged from the French of Ludovic Halévy. A poem called 
‘ Spring’s Renewal,’ by Miss Abigail Smith, a reply to the communi- 
cations in the February number on the subject ‘Why do People 
Look Down on Working Girls?,’ one way of conducting ‘A Cooking- 
Class,’ and other short papers, do not crowd out the Sepetannaen. 

In the March Cosmopolitan, Edouard Mahé writes of ‘ Beauty 
on the French Stage,’ with portraits of Théo, Mme. Judic, the di- 
vine Sarah as Cleopatra, Mme. Hading as Carmen, Mlle. Caron 
as Ophelia, Mile. Darcelle in‘L’Amour Mouillé,’ Mile. Granier in 
diamonds, Mile. de Marsy in pearls, Mlle. Bruck in black lace, 
Mlle. Brindeau in white tulle, Miles. Brandes, Rejane, D’Harcourt, 
Miss Sanderson and Mme. Baretta Worms. The pictures to Mr, 
Joseph Reed’s article ‘In Darkest America’ show us the Hercu- 
lean bust of Chief Gall, the mild countenance of Chief John Grass 
and the hardened visage of Running Antelope, who looks every 
inch a ‘bad Indian.’ The author’s dbaatiotian of the doings of 
Congress in regard to the Indians lead us to suppose that a com- 
posite photograph of that body would look very similar. The 
masts, towers and spires of ‘ The Cream City ’ stick up through the 
pages of Capt. King’s article on Milwaukee.. Mr. Edmund Collins 
illustrates ‘ Protestant Missions’ in several quarters of the globe. 
Mr. Oliver Sumner Teall has a plan for ‘Municipal Reform’; 
Lieut. M. A. Shufeldt gives some account of ‘A Protected Queen,’ 
of Madagascar; and Mr. M. Allen Watson re-tells the story of 
‘Rhampsinitus and the Wise Thief: From the Egyptian’—of 
Herodotus. 

Gens. Sickles, Gregg, Newton and Butterfield have some ‘ Fur- 
ther Recollections of Gettysburg’ in the March North American 
Review. Mr. Claus Spreckels gives facts and figures going to 
show the great interest which the United States has in ‘ The Future 
of the Sandwich Islands,’ and the necessity of giving them some 
attention. He points out that the trade of San Francisco with 
Hawaii is greater than that of the same port with any other coun- 
try except Great Britain, that when the Nicaragua Canal is com- 
pleted the islands will furnish the most important naval station in 
the north Pacific, and that the present political uncertainty may end 
unfavorably to Americans. Lieut. J. Rose Troup adds ‘A Word 
about the Rear-Guard’ to the many that have already been spoken 
and written about its sickening story. He contests all of Mr. Stan- 
ley’s statements. Walt Whitman says in substance, answering the 
question, ‘Have we a National Literature ?,’ that we have not, as 
yet, but we have the activities out of which one must grow. Mr. 
W. E. H. Lecky, the ablest man among the Irish Unionists, tells 
‘Why Home Rule is Undesirable’ in the opinion of his party. In 
Notes and Comments will be found some hitherto unpublished 
letters of Gen. Sherman; as well as arguments for and against the 
state endowment of authors. Erastus Wiman writes of ‘the Strug- 
gle in Canada’; Mrs. M, E. W. Sherwood tells ‘ Why Women Mar- 
ry’; the Director of the Mint, Mr. Edward Owen Leech, has a short 
article on ‘The Menace of Silver Legislation,’ and Dr. William A._ 
Hammond calls attention to the importance’ of self-control in cur- 
ing insanity. 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY Dr. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The 1599 Quarto of ‘1 Henry IV.’—Mr. W. H. Fleming sends 
me the following note :— 


In your criticism of my Introduction to‘1 Henry IV.’, Vol. XII., 
Bankside edition, you state :—‘ Another quarto, according to Dyce, 
Halliwell-Phillipps, and the Cambridge editors, as well as the Variorum 
of 1821 and other authorities, was published in 1599 ; but this is not 
mentioned by Mr. Fleming, who gives the dates of the quartos follow- 
ing those of 1598 as 1604, 1608, 1613, 1622, 1632, and 1639.’ 

The omission of the date 1599 was a se error. I refer on 
page 3 to the edition of that year:—‘ No less than eight quarto edi- 
tions of the First Part were issued. Six were published previous to the 
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Two were subsequent to the Folio, viz., 1632, 1639.’ 

I Spr eight editions in all, and give the dates of but seven. I 

psd six editions as published previous to the Folio, and give the 

of but five. The number of editions, including that of 1599. is 
accurately stated. The omission of the numerals 1599 is one of those 
typographical errors which the most painstaking proof-reading does not 
always eliminate. I may remark that in the Introduction to ‘2 Henry 
IV.’ (which volume is now in print) I mention the second quarto of ‘ 1, 
Henry IV.’ and give the date, 1599. 

Ihave had experience enough in writing for the press to be 
familiar with the ‘ total depravity’ of printers’ type, and at first I 
suspected a misprint in this instance. I counted the dates and 
compared the number with that of the quartos as given by Mr. 
Fleming ; but the reckoning was not so simple as the reader might 
infer from his note. He omits to state that the following foot- 
note is appended to his first date, 1598 :—‘ Halliwell-Phillipps says 
there were two editions aecyoe cy in this year.—‘“ Outlines of the 
Life of Shakespeare,” 8th Edition, vol. i. p. 154; vol. ii. p. 354.’ 

Referring to Halliwell-Phillipps, I found that he gives satisfactory 
evidence of the existence of these two quartos of 1598; and, as 
Mr. Fleming quotes without disputing him,I inferred that he 
counted doth these quartos in making up his eight, and that he 
had some reason for discarding the 1599 quarto, This seemed the 
more probable when, happening to look at the introduction to the 
play in the ‘Henry Irving’ edition (vol. iii. p. 331), I found the 
1599 quarto omitted here, the dates of the others being given ex- 
actly as by Mr. Fleming. It is certainly a curious coincidence that 
the very same error should occur in the two latest authorities. I 
naturally felt that the matter must be investigated, though, as I 
said, I had not time to look it up then. 

The confusion of dates led me into a mistake which Mr. Flem- 
ing does not point out, but which I am happy to correct now. Itis 
the 1613 quarto, not that of 1622, which he believes to have been 
used by the Folio printers, agreeing with the Cambridge editors, as 
I did in my edition eleven years ago. 

Halliwell-Phillipps’s account of the other 1598 quarto is of suffi- 
cient interest to be quoted here. The note in his second volume on 
po statement in the first that there were ‘two editions’ is as fol- 

Ows :— 

Four leaves only of the first edition, discovered many years ago at 
Bristol concealed in the recesses of an old book-cover, are known to 
exist. This precious fragment, which I would not exchange for its 
surface in pearls, is one of the most cherished gems in the library at 
Hollingbury Copse. Although the arrangement of forms in the first 
two editions materially differs, both. impressions were no doubt pub- 
lished by Wise in 1598, and might be distinguished by the circumstance 
of the word Aystorie in the head-line of the first being Aistorie in that of 
the second. Such was the unsettled orthography of the period that its 
variation is no evidence in the question of priority; but that the frag- 
ment belongs to the first edition may be safely inferred from its containing 
a word found in no other impression, omission being the commonest 
error in early reprints, It is something, at this late day, to recover even 
a single lost word that was written by Shakespeare; Poins therein ex- 
claiming [ii. 2. 118],—‘ How the fat rogue roared !’ 

Whether this edition was the first—as seems probable—or not, 
it certainly should be counted among the early quartos ; but Halli- 
well-Phillipps himself goes on to say that ‘ there were thus no fewer 
than szx editions published in the author's lifetime,’ instead of 
seven. He did not mean to ‘count out’ the 1599 quarto, for else- 
where he prints the title-page of it. Is there some fatality about 
these particular figures ? 

Phelps's ‘ Hamlet from the Actor's Standpoint.’'—This book, 
by Mr. Henry P. Phelps (E. S. Werner, New York, $1.25), is an 
interesting addition to the voluminous literature of ‘ Hamlet.’ It 
gives an account of the actors who have played the part, from Rich- 
ard Burbadge down to Edwin Booth and Wilson Barrett, with a 
comparison of their performances. There is much curious and 
suggestive information as to their rendering of single passages. It 
is remarkable how the shade of meaning may often Be affected by the 
emphasis upon one word ina passage. Portraits of famous actors, 
mostly from photographs, add to the interest of the book—includ- 
ing John P. Kemble, Forrest, Edwin Booth, Wilson Barrett, Henry 

Irving, E. L. Davenport, Fechter, Rossi, and Haase. There is 
also a good picture of Ellen Terry as Ophelia. The title-page is a 
typographical monstrosity, but the mechanical execution of the 
volume is very fair in other respects. 


The Music of ‘ Drink to me only with thine eyes..—A corre- 
spondent in New York asks whether the familiar air associated 
with Ben Jonson’s song, ‘ Drink to-me only with thine eyes,’ dates 
back to Elizabethan times, and who is the author of it. The air 
is from Mozart, and is the same to which ‘ County Guy ’ is sung. 


The Critic 


Folio, viz., 1598 (the quarto here reproduced), 1604, 1608, 1613, 1622, 
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‘ The Funeral of Shakespeare.'—A New Jersey correspondent 

asks where a dramatic sketch with this title may be found. It ap- 

in Blackwood, vol. 113, p. 379; and it was reprinted 

ere in Littell’s Living Age, vol. 117, p. 387, and in Every Satur- 

day (published in Boston), vol. 14, pp. 497, 513. It was written 
by Mr. E. B. Hamley. 





Boston Letter 


ONE OF the best known literary men of Boston has two sisters. 
One is unmarried and keeps house for him and two or three con- 
genial friends. The other is married to a gentleman who is an 
amateur politician—Statesman, if you prefer. Not long ago this 
Statesman was called from home on some important business 
and expected to be gone over night. His wife sent to her 
sister to come and divert her in her temporary divorce. But 
this was impracticable, and word was sent to that effect. Shortly 
after the messenger had departed, it occurred to the sister that 
she might at least ask one of her brother’s friends to go and 
stay in the house and frighten away possible burglars. About 
nine o’clock a young man rang the door-bell of the Statesman’s 
house, and when the servant appeared walked in without being 
invited, much to the alarm of the maid, for her mistress had ac- 
cepted a sudden invitation to the theatre. 

The young man, annoyed at the persistency with which the sus- 
picious servant kept guard on him, and finding nothing better to 
do, made his way to the spare room, went to bed, and soon fell into 
the dreamless sleep vouchsafed by a clear conscience and a good 
digestion. The house was still. No lights shone in the windows. 
Stealthy steps mounted to the front door. It was the master of the 
house, who had unexpectedly returned, and finding no signs of life 
supposed that the family had retired. He noiselessly opened the 
door, noiselessly climbed the stairs, and with the intention of not 
disturbing his wife went to the spare room, which was wrapped in 
profound darkness. He flung his-grip-sack on the bed. It struck 
the sleeping visitor full in the stomach. There was a rude awak- 
ening. ‘Who are you,” called a-startled voice from the pillows, 
and ‘ Who are you,’ answered indignantly that voice which had so 
often charmed select audiences at political meetings. A hand-to- 
hand conflict was only averted by the quick ear of the visitor, who 
recognized the Statesman’s sonorous voice. 

The Statesman and the guest talked a little while, and then the 
former went to his own room. He was just about falling asleep 
when his wife came home from the theatre, locked the front door, 
which the Statesman had forgotten todo, and went up stairs. She 
wore her best dress and usually kept it in the spare room closet. 
She therefore repaired to the spare room to remove it. Then her 
husband came to her rescue. He heard her steps, his keen in- 
tuition leaped to the right conclusion. He sprang out of bed, ran 
to the door, opened it on a crack, and in a stage whisper gave her 
to understand that there was a young man sleeping there. In the 
morning explanations were in order on all sides, and much Homeric 
laughter was evoked. Here are the elements of a farce from real 
life which might be worked up into equal popularity with Mr. 
Howells’s ‘Sleeping Car’ or ‘ Elevator’ ! 

Mr. Howells, I hear, is soon to quit Boston for the flesh-pots of 
the modern Sodom. Mystery always attaches to Mr. Howells’s 
movements, Oftentimes, according to the newspapers, he is in 
three places at the same time; but this time I am afraid the ru- 
mors of his removal to New York are only too well founded. He 
has charming apartments on the second floor of a flat facing Com- 
monwealth Avenue. His own ‘den ’—it is proper so to to speak 
of the sanctum of a literary lion—is at the back of the apartment, 
and is as bright and sunny as Mr. Howells’s own nature. 

About three years ago, in a note to Mr. Howells, I predicted 
that the next great literature to be exploited would be the Portu- 
guese. Unknown to outsiders, that little out-of-the-way corner of 
the world, Portugal, has of late years developed a remarkable num- 
ber of powerful novelists. Then there is the great empire of Bra- 
zil,—now a republic,—with its own tremendous problems of eman- 
cipation and revolution, both worked out peacefully and without 
bloodshed. Such epoch-making changes have an influence on litera- 
ture, and the crop of writers which has been springing up during 
the past decade will be reinforced in the ten years to come. 

It looks now as though the awakening to the splendors of Por 
tuguese fiction had already begun. ‘ Dragon’s Teeth,’ translated 
by Mrs. Serrano, was the first, if I mistake not; since then there 
have been several, and the latest edition is such a delightfully fresh 
and wholesome book—not on especially original lines, but with a 
wonderfully realistic atmosphere, if I may so speak—that it ought 
to be a precurser to a long list. Irefer to Miss Roxana L. Dab- 
ney’s translation of Coelho’s ‘ The Fidalgos of Casa Mourisca,’ a 
work which has been dramatised and is a standard play in Portu- 
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1. The Dabneys have long been identified with Portuguese 
ayal. Miss Dabney’s grandfather, her father, and now her 
brother have successively acted as United States Consul at Fayal. 
becarsy ac Mr. Hastings Hughes, brother of ‘Tom’ Hughes, I 
learn that Mr. Dabney’s father was one of the most unselfish of 
American patriots during the Civil War. In order to prevent 
blockade-running of the Southern ports he bought up the entire 
coal supply of Fayal, and refused to sell to Confederate cruisers, 
thereby incurring the enmity of Capt.Sumner of the Alabama, and 
obliging himself to sail his ship Azores under the British flag and 
a different name. This same ship carried free the full freight of 
coin sent to Fayal by Boston philanthropists during the famine 
there twenty years ago. By such acts Mr. Dabney made his name 
dear to every peasant on the island. 

Miss Dabney, to whom Portuguese is almost a native tongue, 
and who is familiar with Portuguese habits and customs, makes an 
admirable interpreter for ‘Julio Diniz,’ as Senhor Coelho calls 
himself. Her English is simple and fluent, though not without a 
certain touch of quaintness which only adds to its charm. 

But there are many more Portuguese novels that deserve atten- 
tion: I may mention ‘A Reliquia,’ by Ega de Quieros, ‘O Primo 
Brazilio,’ ‘O Crima do Padre Amaro,’ and a dozen other stories by 
Teofilo Braga, Oliviera Martins, Antero de Quental, Tomas Ri- 
biero, and others. I prognosticate that many of these will be trans- 
ferred to English before long. D. Lothrop Co. are much pleased 
with Miss Dabney’s work. The electrotypers’ strike has inconven- 
ienced the Lothrops as well as other publishers. Among the pub- 
lications which they have in press I may mention Dr. McKenzie’s 
‘Christ Himself,’ a volume of sermons well representing this popu- 
lar preacher’s broad and fervid eloquence, and ‘Stories from the 
Land of Evangeline,’ by Miss Grace Dean McLeod, a young lady 
whose home is in Nova Scotia. 

The stagnation in the publishing-houses is very discouraging to 
the literary reporter. All the publishers shake their heads and say 
they have nothing to say. Only by that persistency which accord- 
ing to the proverb is a jewel ‘caf one finally extract such facts as 
this, that Little, Brown & Co. have ready for those interested in 
ornithology Andreas T. Hagerup’s ‘Birds of Greenland,’ trans- 
lated from the Danish by Frimann B. Arngrimson and edited by 
Montague Chamberlain, and that D. C. Heath & Co. have almost 
ready a work on American Literature by Julian Hawthorne and 
Leonard Lemmon ; and Charles Jide’s ‘ Principles of Political Econ- 
em 9 translated from the French by E. P. Jacobsen of London, 
with introduction by Prof. James N. Bonar of London and Prof. J. 
B. Clarke of Smith College. They have also under way a valuable 
book by the Rev. Charles F. Dole, entitled ‘ The American Citizen,’ 
showing the essential elements of all governments as worked out 
in the home and the school-room, the especial characteristics of this 
government of ours, a suggestive treatment of the subjects of wealth 
and property, crime and punishments, and also international rights 
and duties. Great pains have been taken by the author to make a 
stimulating and philosophical treatise with sufficient illustration to 
interest young students, 


BOSTON, March 16, 1891. NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 





Egyptian Antiquities 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


The fact that the tendency of the age is strong towards consoli- 
dation is illustrated in a thousand ways. Hence Dr. Winslow’s 
suggestion in The Critic of Feb. 28, in reference to the Abbott 
Collection, is apparently appropriate and natural. But since the 
Historical Society intends to erect a more spacious building adapted 
to the full display of its treasures, would it be quite fair to deprive 
this honored institution, which promises to become, in the near fu- 
ture, a still more attractive centre of literary interest and culture, 
of its chief pride and ornament? Will not the quiet halls of the 
Society, in its new building, afford a more agreeable and peaceful 
retreat for the student than the thronged courts of a great public 
museum? The very circumstances mentioned in The Atheneum 
of April 12, 1851, which Dr. Winslow quotes, seem to indicate that 
this unique collection had better remain in the possession of those 
whom its generous donors selected as its guardians. Its choice- 
ness and its rarity should keep it select. If it has received but lit- 
tle attention from scholars, it is because the old world contains the 
treasures of the centuries, and because it is the fashion to seek 
abroad, in the grand collections of Europe as well as in its scenery, 
that profit and amusement which, in some instances, at least, might 
be secured at home. The Metropolitan Museum will, probably, 
always prove the t public showplace of the city; but may we 
not suppose that Historical Society, as it develops with time 
and opportunity, will form a body of earnest literary men, pushing 
their inquiries into every field of knowledge, and rivalling, it may be, 
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the Royal Society of London, the glory and boast of England. 
We advise our citizens, then, who have private collections of their 
own, to swell by their gifts the wealth of the Society ; and should 
there ever arise a general clamor for consolidation, I would suggest 
that, instead of the ‘mountain’s going to Mohammed,’ the Metro- 
gg Museum’s Egyptian collection should be added to the Ab- 
tt, 

While it would be wrong to call the latter collection the best in 
the world, it is certainly possessed of some things which cannot be 
found elsewhere. An instance of this came to my own notice in a 
recent examination of its stores. It has been a special study with 
me to translate seals, cartouches, etc., and I think I may say that I 
have labored with some success in this department of research, 
availing myself of all the newest discoveries. The historian and 
Egyptologist Wiedemann, in his ‘ Agyptische Geschichte’ (B. iv. 
ch. 14), speaking of King Pa-seb-kha-nen of the XXI. Dynasty, 
says :—‘ Very few monuments of this monarch remain, and the few 
which are extant, mostly, come from Tanis. There are many clay 
tablets bearing his name.’ The same writer alludes to a brick, in 
the Berlin Museum, which bears the stamp of that monarch.* In 
the Abbott Collection, I claim to have discovered an antique stone- 
stamp, which bears that identical monarch’s name, and there is not 
the slightest doubt of its genuineness. Its size and make leave no 
doubt that it was designed to stamp bricks. 

The catalogue of the collection, already prepared, is at present 
sufficient for the general public. Dr. Winslow speaks airily of ar- 
ranging, tabulating, translating, etc., as though it were quite an off- 
hand affair; but although much has been achieved since the genius 
of Champollion and of Young wrested their secret from the dumb 
mouths of the hieroglyphics, yet tocompile and arrange a complete 
catalogue, with reliable translations, would task the ability and de- 
votion of more than one or two hieroglyphists, however learned 
they might be. Where there is such a diversity in the translations 
of Egyptologists, it would prove a long and tedious labor, and Dr. 
Winslow would have to lend a strong and helping hand in order to 
complete it within any time which he would deem reasonable. 

The number of Egyptologists is rapidly increasing. There are 
already in this country many men and women who are pursuing 
this particular branch of study, and who are becoming noted for 
their success in its prosecution, but we do not suppose they would, 
generally, be competent to undertake the work to which we have 
alluded. Everyone who knows anything about Egyptian literature 
is acquainted with the great works of Lepsius, Brugsch Bey, Ebers, 
Erman, and others in Germany ; with those of Champollion, Cha- 
bas, De Rougé, Maspero, and Mariette in France; and with the 
labors of Young, Sharp, Hincks, Birch, Sayce, and not a few others 
besides. Now in comparing their transliterations of certain passages, 
there is not only a difference with regard to letters, but whole syl- 
lables are sometimes added or omitted and differently rendered. 
(The fact can be elucidated by the various readings of the very name 
of Pa-seb kha-nen which I quoted above, which is rendered by 
Lepsius, Petuyanu; by Henry Brugsch, Pisebkam ; by Wiedemann, 
Pa-seb-kha-nen; by Mariette and Nceanere, Psioukhanou ; by Emil 
wre and Bouriant, Psebkhannu.) 

© form a catalogue, then, in which we should find things called 
by their right nathes, would require a good knowledge of the 
Hieratic, gt Demotic and of the Koptic,—for the collections 
abound with words in all these; it would require a commission of 
able men, eminent for their proficiency, who would make it their 
business to reconcile differences and give us the best thought, and 
the results of the ripest scholarship of the time. 

NEw YORK, March 9, 1891. SAMUEL AUGUSTUS BINION. 





The Washington Memorial Arch 


CONSIDERABLE progress has been made in the erection of the 
arch, the eastern pier being now some six feet above the ground and 
the western twice as high. The editor of The Chimney- Seat, Master 
Rodman de Kay Gilder, turned over to Treasurer Wm. R. Stewart 
last week the sum of $50, yielded by the subscriptions to the sec- 
ond number of that paper, and the sale of space in its advertising 
columns. The receipts for the week ending March 14 were $471, 
as follows :— 

$100 each :—John B. Ireland (additional), a Friend, and H. F. 
Spaulding (additional). 

$50 each :— The Chimney-Seat (additional), Mrs. F. S. Wither- 
bee (additional), Schwartzchild & Sulzberger. 

$10 each :—The Rev. William J. McClure, Barrytown; G. Stan- 
ton Floyd-Jones. 

$1 :—L. Lewis. 

Amount to March 14, $95 944.44; balance needed, $20,055.56. 


*See Lepsius’s ‘ Den’ miler.’ IIT. assd. 
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The Lounger 


I SHALL NEVER FORGET how I was thrilled, some years ago, at 
sight of a little paper-covered book with the inscription on the title- 
page, ‘ Pen-Portraits of Charles Dickens’s Readings, by Kate Field.’ 

he thing that thrilled me was the fact that ‘ Kate Field’ was a 

oung woman, for there were not many young women writing such 
ks in those days. It was a lively little work, and it had a lively 
little sale. I remember that Miss Field employed a series of explan- 
atory lines in it (as ‘m dashes" I afterwards me more familiar 
with them) to show the rising and falling inflections of the reader’s 
voice. There was a picture of the reader at his little desk in front 
of the book; and altogether the thing was very inviting-looking, 
and was said to be an excellent report of the famous readings. Alas! 
I can only quote others on this point. It was not my good fortune 
to hear or see the novelist who had given, and who always, I hope, 
will continue to give me such rare pleasure. 





So Miss FIELD, whom I afterwards came to know and have 
long counted among a, friends, has always been associated in my 
mind with Dickens. hen she did more lecturing and less writ- 
ing than she does now, Dickens was the subject of her most popu- 
lar discourse ; and when she delivered this lecture in Chickering 
Hall the other night, for the benefit of the Working Women’s Soci- 
ety of 27 Clinton Place, it had lost none of its charm or freshness, 
Miss Field has not only been a reader and admirer of Dickens’s 
stories, but she knew the famous author well, and her lecture, there- 
fore, was not a mere digest of his writings. She had much to say 
that showed personal knowledge as well as appreciation, and it is no 
wonder that her lecture was well received. 





‘MADEMOISELLE IXE,’ I see, is attributed to a daughter-in-law 
of Mr. Gladstone. If rumor be correct in this surmise, then Mr. 
Gladstone is to be congratulated on his daughter-in-law and his 
daughter-in-law is to be congratulated on her success. Everybody 
is reading this clever little story, and everybody says the same 
thing about it :—‘ I could not lay it down till I had finished it.’ 





THERE is no telling where the nickel-in-the-slot business will 
end. The most aggravated case of it has broken out in Paris. 
The Compagnie Générale des Voitures is about to start a paper to 
be called Parzs-Voztures. A machine containing copies of this 
journal is to be placed in every cab, and by dropping a ten-centime 
piece in the slot, the customer draws out a Parés-Vottures. But 
this is not all. Besides bills of the play, ‘tips’ for the races, and 
lively illustrations, the purchaser is insured against accident during 
the drive—a wise provision, considering the recklessness of the 
Paris cocher,—and, more than all, he is entitled to a ten per cent. 
discount on all his purchases at the shops that advertise in the pa- 
per! The French are a people who like to get good value for their 
money, and I can readily see how such a combination of advan- 
tages will appeal to their hearts and their pocket-books. 





In ‘Campaigning with Crook,’ by Capt. Charles King, published 
by the Harpers last September, a certain newspaper correspondent, 
Mr. D., is referred to as a ‘desperate coward’ and as wit- 
nessing Mills’s opnes attack upon the Indian village in a state 
of ‘abject terror.’ The ‘Mr. D.’ in question was Mr. Reuben 
Davenport, a well-known journalist, at present editing the New 
Haven News. Mr. Davenport, who claims to have incurred the 
ill will of those about him in 1876 by a very free criticism of their 
military operations, has presented Capt. King with such over- 
whelming proofs of the baselessness of his charges, that the gallant 
author has written him a letter of apology, and joined with the 
Messrs. Harper in promising to bring out a re edition of the 
peccant volume. Zhe Huvening Wisconsin says that this intelli- 
gence will be of interest, ‘not only to the strictly literary world, but 
also to the man op et men of the country, who are smarting under 
the aspersions on their character made in Capt. King’s story, “ An 
Army Portia.” They look upon the Captain,’ the writer observes, 
‘as one of their number, who, while his heart is in the right place, 
has been led by the bitterness of the pape just ended with 
orn st a to place a stigma on a world of busy newspaper 
workers.’ 





ONE CANNOT expect to achieve success without exciting the 
envy of small souls; so it is not surprising but perfectly natural 
that Richard Harding Davis’s sudden leap into popularity as a 


writer of short stories should have won him the ill-will of certain 
less fortunate scribblers ; nor that such ill-will should find expres- 
sion, now that he has been appointed Mr. Curtis's associate in the 
jer eal of Harper's Weekly. 
tacke 


A weekly newspaper recently at- 
r. Davis as a young man who owed his advancement to the 
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backing of ‘ friends and relatives,’ who ed to be ‘ somebodies. 
in the world.’ In this respect, it was said, he was in the same bappy 

at 


plight as Rudyard 9p ee line whom it may be remarked t 
whatever he owed at the outset to the backing of the ‘ somebodies’ 
who happened to be related to him, those somebodies are in a 
fair way to shine, if they do not already do so, in the reflected 
light of their brilliant kinsman. 





THAT SUCCESS has not turned Mr. Davis’s head is shown by 
the fact that he knows how to take a hint even from his detractors, 
In the article I have spoken of occurs this statement :—‘ There are 
twenty young fellows on the New York = as clever as Mr. 
Davis; and there is one young writer, on Zhe Mail and Express, 
who is never heard of, who is far and away Mr. Davis’s superior, 
as wit, humorist, and as writer.’ Mr. Davis did not crush this dis- 
paraging criticism beneath his heel and try to forget it, but quietly _ 
put on his hat and went out in search of the young writer on The 
Mail and Express, and having tracked him to his lair, persuaded 
him to write for Harper's Weekly. He is now looking for the re- 
maining twenty ; and that he has found some of them, or others 
very like them, is shown by the increased freshness and liveliness 
of the letter-press of the paper. It is twice as readable as it was 
three months ago, and the change is due chiefly to the employment 
of bright young writers for the daily press to do its descriptive 
writing, biographical sketches, etc. The story of the rescue of the 
entombed miners at Jeansville, Pennsylvania, in the Weekly of 
March 7, was so graphic and absorbing that in reading it one 
forgot that the eile an had already told it. The account was 
written by David Graham Phillips—a Sus reporter, a graduate of 
Princeton and the son of a Western banker—a young man of 
twenty-three winters. Another bright pen that has been pressed 
into the service of this ‘ illustrated journal of civilization ’ is that of 
A. E. Watrous, the ‘star’ reporter of the Press, who contributes 
to the issue of March 14 a very cleverly told story called ‘ The Mad 
Poet’s Quest.’ But these are only three out of the ‘twenty’ that 
Mr. Davis is rapidly gathering about him. The Messrs. Scribner, 
I see, announce Mr. Davis’s first book—‘ Gallegher, and Other 
Stories.’ 





‘THERE is in circulation,’ writes a friend across the river, the 
literary editor of a Brooklyn daily, ‘a paragraph speaking of the 
serious ill-health of Mrs. Sangster, editor of Harper's Bazar. } 
wish you might say that Mrs. Sangster is in excellent health—has, 
in fact, not felt better for many years. I met her yesterday at a 
social gathering where she gave signs of being anything but an in- 
valid. The difficulty with her eyes, which recently obliged her to 
pursue her editorial work with great caution, has entirely abated.’ 





No MORE Wagner for three years! It is hard, but the lesson 
will be a good one no doubt. I think that after two years of Ital- 
ian opera the dissatisfied stockholders of the Metropolitan Opera 
House will be glad enough to atune their ears to German music. 
Not that there is no beautiful music in the Italian operas, but the 
number of first-rate works of the Italian school is limited. I shall 
enjoy every performance of ‘ Faust’ and ‘ Aida,’ for example, and 
the singing of the soloists will be a delight to my ears; but I cannot 
contemplate an evening with ‘ Lucia,’ or ‘ Linda,’ or ‘ Norma’ with 
any amount of satisfaction, and I do not think I shall put myself in 
the way of being bored by such pieces. I am told that only one or 
two men among the Directors of the Metropolitan Opera House 
wanted Italian opera, but by dint of hard talking they won over to 
their support those who were indifferent in the matter. Before 
the two years have passed, these malcontents will be hoist with 
their own petard. 





ECHOES are still heard of the recent battle in Philadelphia be- 
tween the ladies who objected to the exhibition at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts of paintings from the nude by well-known 
New York artists, and the gentlemen of the Hanging Committee; 
who were responsible for the display. But it has not been deter- 
mined yet whether the protest indicates the existence in Philadel- 
phia of a more rubust morality than obtains in this city, where the 
pictures were not commented upon, or of a more ‘fugitive and clois- 
tered virtue, unexercised and unbreathed.’ 





THE LONDON Publishers’ Circular argues that ‘the public have 
only to buy briskly in order to get books at moderate figures.’ 
the truth of this I have no doubt. Publishers are as well, if not 
better, satisfied with large sales and small profits as they are with 
small sales and large profits. It keeps up a better feeling, it is a 
healthier market, and it means readers. ‘In the matter of chea 
literature,’ says the same authority, ‘no agg age was so welk 
off as the present. A few shillings will buy the best works of th 
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best English poets, and a few more a whole library of standard 
‘works in prose. Series after series of cheap books is published, so 
cheap indeed that even buyers might well wonder how the volumes 
could be produced at the price.” ‘Good books at low prices’ is 
the cry a the public, and the publishers are quick to respond to it. 





International Copyright 


No ONE worked harder to secure the passage of the Inter- 
mational Copyright bill during the last year of the struggle than 
Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson, associate editor of The Century. 
As Secretary of the American (Authors’) Copyright League and of 
the Joint Executive Committee of all the organizations supporting 
the bill, he was necessarily in the thick of the fight, and his tireless 
and enthusiastic service helped greatly to bring the victory about. 
For the past sixteen months he has been the executive officer of the 
joint committee, and during that period has given at least one-half 
of his working time to this reform, at considerable sacrifice on the 
— of his business associates. In signing the Copyright bill, 

resident Harrison used a large quill taken from an American 
eagle, procured for that purpose by Mr. Johnson, to whom the pen 
was then returned with the President’s compliments. 

On the passage of the bill, Mr. Johnson received many telegrams 
and letters as well as personal congratulations. From Mr. E. C. 
Stedman, who was at Baltimore, came the following message : ‘Con- 

ratulatio summa cum laude.’ Mr. Hopkinson Smith sent the 

ollowing characteristic telegram: ‘ Allow me, suh, to present my 
vehy warmest congratulations. Colonel Carter, of Cartersville.’ 
M. Templier, of Paris, the President of the Syndicat de la Propriété 
Littéraire et Artistique, and of the Cercle de la Librairie et de 
!’Imprimerie, which were among the associations represented by 
Count de Kératry on his visit here last year, sent by cable:— 
*Félicitations et remerciements du Syndicat et du Cercle.’ To 
Senator Platt, M. Templier cabled :—‘ Syndicat Littéraire et Cercle 
Librairie adressent vifs remerciements pour défense copyright bill.’ 

In an interview reported in the 7rzbune since the passage of the 
dill, Mr. Johnson is quoted as saying :— 

‘ Those who think that anything is to be regretted in the changes 
that have been made in the Copyright bill since its passage by the 
House have pees not spoken by the book, for in my opinion 
the friends of copyright have not only succeeded in defeating dan- 

‘ous amendments which would have taken the heart out of the 

ill, but the concessions that have been made have been of such a 
nature as to be a source of strength to the law in its practical work- 
ing hereafter. It must first be understood that the non-importa- 
tion clause was a necessary corollary of the typesetting clause. It 
‘was, indeed, the mandatory part of the bill, and it would have been 
of no use to assert the “condition precedent” of manufacture in 
this country for the purpose of giving the market to American 
workmen, if the market had been immediately taken away by per- 
mitting its invasion by books of English manufacture. Therefore, 
those who voted forthe Sherman amendment and assumed to be 
in favor of the typesetting clause were in the position of the man 
‘who was in favor of the law, but “agin ” its enforcement. 

‘ The chief point of objection on which it was necessary to make 
concession was in the clause which | pve: the importation of 
only two copies of a foreign book and required the consent of the 
owner of the American copyright to this importation. It is likely 
that had this remained in the bill there would have been a reaction 

inst the copyright movement, by reason of the annoyances to 
which the public might have considered that they were subject by 
having to obtain written permission to import. The substitute for 
this clause abolishes the requirement of the owner’s permission, 
and the proposal of this substitute in the Conference Committee 
‘was due to a concession on the part of the Typographical Unions, 
and was done by them, although somewhat reluctantly, for the pur- 
pose of saving the bill, a service which should not be forgotten by 
the friends of the cause. 

‘ The Ingalls amendment, which permitted free importation of 
newspapers and periodicals, would simply have transferred the pi- 
ratical establishments from the American to the Canadian side of 
the border, and all sorts of American books, as well as foreign 
books, might thus have been freely imported in periodical form, 
either in form adopted by the so-called “cheap libraries,” or in 
magazine form, whole books being included in a magazine. This 
form of publication in copyright material is seen in Lippzncott’s 
Magazine, and there is no reason why, under the Ingalls amend- 
ment as i, ane: Dy , it could not have been easily adopted 
for piratical wor he Ingalls amendment as modified in the 
present bill, however, secures the American owner of copyright 
against such importations of works not authorized by the author. 

‘ The conditions of trade will, of course, have hereafter to adjust 
themselves, but one of the first things in connection with the bill 
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that seems never to have entered the minds of people, is that now 
the publishers under the workings of this law can afford to adver- 
tise English books more than they have ever done before, because 
they can feel sure of the returns to them of the wider market.’ 


FRIENDS OF THE BILL IN HOUSE AND SENATE 


From a communication in The Evening Post, signed jointly. 
by Mr. Johnson and Mr. George Haven Putnam, Secretary of the 
Publishers’ Copyright League, we make this extract :— 

‘It is probably hardly necessary to explain that the Conference 
Committee which represented the several Copyright Leagues, and 
which has had charge of the campaign, has from the outset done 
all that was in its power to keep the business of copyright reform 
free from the entanglement of party politics. The membership of 
the Committee included Republicans, Democrats, and Mugwumps, 
protectionists, revenue-reformers, and free-traders ; but it was held 
that the cause of copyright had no logical connection with any of 
the politics or opinions indicated by these terms. 

‘The bill which has just passed is substantially identical with 
that introduced in the Fiftieth Congress, in the Senate by Senator 
Chace of Rhode Island, a Republican and a protectionist, and in 
en by Mr. Breckinridge of Kentucky, a Democrat and free- 
trader. 

‘In the Fifty-first Congress the bill has been under the charge, in 
the Senate, of Senator Platt of Connecticut, and in the House of 
Mr. Adams of Illinois, and later of Mr. Simonds of Connecticut. 
The favorable action of the House is to be credited not only to the 
eg may 38 and parliamentary skill of Mr. Simonds and Mr. Adams, 

ut to the leadership and active codperation of Mr. Lodge, Mr. 
Butterworth, Judge E. B. Taylor, Gov. Stewart, Mr. McKinley, Mr. 
Farquhar, and other Republicans who had the reform at heart ; 
while on the Democratic side the services of Mr. Breckinridge, Mr. 
Wilson, Mr. Fitch, Mr. Covert, Mr. Bynum, Mr. McAdoo, Mr. 
Cummings, Mr. Dargan, and others were most important. 

‘It is not too much to say, however, that the bill could hardly 
have been saved in the House during the critical hours of the con- 
ference in the last night of the session if it had not been for the 
cordial interest and prompt action of Speaker Reed, seconded by 
the energetic watchfulness of Mr. Lodge. 

‘In the Senate, the brunt of the campaign has, of course, been 
borne by Mr. Platt, whose patience and tact have been unwearying. 
His efforts were ably seconded on his own side of the Senate by 
Messrs. Hawley, Evarts, Hiscock, Hoar, Aldrich, Wolcott, Dixon, 
and others, while the friendly interest of Vice President Morton 
was also of material service. Among the Democrats, Mr. Platt 
was supported in the roll-calls by Messrs. Butler, Hampton, Brown, 
Voorhees, and others. In the final struggle it must, however, be 
admitted that the Democratic Senators appeared to be willing to 
leave to the Republican majority the entire credit of achieving the 
reform.’ : 

‘It is not generally known,’ says the 7¢mes, ‘ but it is a fact, that 
during the recent session of Congress, the Senate, having the Copy- 
right bill in hand, gravely amended it in such a manner as to com- 
pletely abolish domestic copyright. The effect of its action was 
discovered—not by any of its own members, however—and after 
hours of weary effort was finally corrected.’ It was the first Sher- 
man amendment that did this—the Frye amendment having pre- 
viously shut out all artists ! 

How THE VICTORY IS REGARDED 

The Washington correspondent of the London Dazly News sent 
this cablegram to his paper :— 

‘The authors are jubilant. Mr, Gilder, editor of The Century, 
expresses their view when he says :—*‘ The thing which gives the 
on pleasure is the removal of the stain of literary piracy from 
the American flag. The general effect will be to improve the con- 
dition of authorship throughout the world. The tendency will be 
to increase all literary values by giving authors a wider market, 
and removing the illegitimate side of the publishing business. I 
sincerely believe that no other single device would be so sure to 
give impulse to literary art. Foreign artists and musical com- 

osers, as well as American, will greatly profit by it.” Messrs. 

arper Brothers, Messrs. Putnam, and other publishers, express 
great satisfaction, saying that the bill is a step in the right direc- 
tion, which will never be retracted, but followed by others.’ 

In an editorial headed ‘ At Last,’ the Dazly News remarks :— 

‘ This bill is to be welcomed, not because it provides a full rem- 
edy for intolerable grievances, but because it admits the principle 
that some remedy sould be found. Hitherto the American laws 
have been notoriously unjust to this country in providing copyright 
only to citizens of the United States, or to authors resident there at 
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the time of the composition of their works. This last provision 
gave but poor comfort to British authors, for by obtaining prior 
copyright in a foreign country they forfeited, and still forfeit, copy- 
right at home. This defect in our law is a matter that concerns 
ourselves rather than our neighbors. . The necessity of 
re-setting in the United States is undoubtedly a hardship, but it was 
not regarded as an intolerable one by our own Copyright Commis- 
sion.’ 

The Pall Mali Gazette says that only a few British authors 

benefit by the new law. ‘The Copyright Bill is amisnomer. The 

bill means protection for American printers and paper-makers.’ 

And The St. James's Gazette cries out :—‘ If the Americans will 

not give copyright to books printed here, let us retaliate by refusing 

to give copyright to books printed in America. The bill is not a 

reparation, but is passed in the interests of the American printing- 

trades in order to deprive the British of a flourishing industry.’ 

But the 7zmes more graciously observes :—‘ The British author 

will rejoice that, troublesome as the process may be, he can in 

future protect himself. This conquest of civilization has been long 

in coming, but at last it is our pleasurable duty to welcome it. It 
will be time enough to think of measures for our defence if and 

when we find them necessary. An examination of the 
text of the bill shows that in some directions, at least, it is better 
than expected. The important point is that it affords real copy- 
right to works of art ; so, European artists are in a better position 

than the authors. The provision of the bill which provides that 
authors have the sole right to dramatize their books is also impor- 
tant.’ 

The Atheneum takes a conservative view of the law :— 

‘ The one undoubted effect of the bill will be to increase greatly 
the earnings of our best-known novelists, and it will also be a 
benefit to American writers of fiction. Its effect upon the publish- 
ing trade it is difficult exactly to gauge, but there seems no suffi- 
cient reason to justify the alarm that a few members of the trade 
affect to feel. It will scarcely touch London printers at all. On 
the country trade its effect will be much more considerable, and 
some of the best-known firms in Scotland contemplate combating 
the working of the measure by establishing branch houses in the 
States. A considerable number of those whose opinion is worth 
regarding believe that the manufacturing clauses of the bill will 
eventually prove unworkable, and will have to be rescinded.’ 

Mr. Smalley appears to have quite recovered from his recent ill- 
ness, and has resumed his place as London correspondent of the 
Tribune. Without disparaging the abilities of Mr. Henry W. 
Lucy, who filled the place very acceptably during the ‘regular’s’ 
absence from his post, we may say that it is pleasant to see again 
the familiar ‘G. W. S.’ attached to the customary cable letter from 
England. In his first letter since his illness, printed last Sunday, 
Mr. Smalley uses these terms in speaking of the new law :— 

‘ The passage of the American Copyright bill, here wholly unex- 
pected at the last, has been received in a shopkeeping spirit. We 
ought not, indeed, to expect much laudation for what is, after all, 
only an act of common honesty. After stealing English books for 
several generations, we have voted that we will steal no more. It 
is not death-bed repentance, but it certainly comes too late to be 
graceful on our part, or to entitle us to the admiration of the uni- 
verse. These, however, are reflections more proper for us to make 
than for the English, and such English acknowledgments as have 
appeared in print are of the grudging, not to say carping, order. 
The view taken is the commercial view. The English seem to care 
less about the English author, whose rights are now for the first time 
to be protected in America, than about the English printer, whose 
profits are supposed to be in danger of diminution from American 
competition. Most of their comment turns in that direction. It is 
ungracious, and it is the comment of the amateur. The printers 
are not complaining nor greatly alarmed. The great printing- 
houses say they can take care of themselves; the lesser ones are 
hardly of national concern. As for the publishers, they profess in- 
difference, or at the worst doubt. “It is too soon to form an opin- 
ion,” said one of the most eminent. ‘“ Nobody can yet foresee what 
the operation of this will be.” With which cautious yet wise con- 
clusion others who know less may well be content. Something 
was said on the same subject at a recent dinner of publishers, but 
nothing much to the point. The English author, too, has been 
heard from, through the Council of the Society of Authors. His 
judgment is no more adequate than that of the press. He is good 


- enough to send his congratulations to the American Copyright 


League, “‘at this stage,” as he says, ‘“‘of the long struggle.” He, 
too, is troubled in his mind about the fortunes of printers and pub- 
lishers, who, as a rule, have shown little solicitude in times past for 
his.’ 

The New York 7rzdune rejoices over the enactment of the 
law :—‘ Probably no subject was ever mooted in Congress which 
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more discussion, of which nearly all the reason and jus- 
tice, as. well as the equity, was on one side, and most of the un- 
reason and prejudice on the other side, than was the case in regard 
to the subject of International Copyright. . . . In common, 
we believe, with a great majority of intelligent readers of books in 
this country we have ardently desired an immediate recognition of 
the principle that authors are as justly entitled to their own prop- 
erty as are the creators of other forms of wealth to theirs. And 
because the new law practically, though not completely, recognizes 
this principle we rejoice in its enactment. Its efficiency will not be 
fully tested at once, but it is at least a long step forward, and puts 
pon country in a position from which further advances can be 
made.’ 





The Fine Arts 
The Ives Sale Concluded 

AS AT THE sale of Mr. Ives’s books, the prices obtained for the 
Oriental works of art were, as a rule,,out of proportion to their 
value: the objects of comparatively little worth were sold for rather 
more than they might have been expected to sell for, while the 
treasures of the collection seldom brought so much as they might 
have been counted upon to bring. In the department of white and 
blue porcelain, a hawthorn jar, with cover, white paste, of the 
Wan-li period, was sold to Mr. H. J. Duveen, a dealer, for $2000. 
It was worth much more. An ovoid, semi-eggshell texture and 
orange-peel surface, a woman carrying a wine-gourd, standing by 
a lion bearing a vase and cover and flowers, of the Yong-onte 
period, was bought by Mr. Heber R. Bishop for $1475. It had 
cost Mr. Ives $2600. Among the porcelains decorated in colors 
there was one of the Ching-hwa period, a temple vase 304 inches 
high ; Mr. E. S. Nickerson of Chicago secured it for $2700. An- 
other Chicagoan, Mr. Potter Palmer, competed successfully for a 
similar bit of pottery of the Yung-ching period, 21 inches high; it 
cost him $2030. Some sixty bits of lacquer brought about $4000. 
For a flawless crystal ball, a fraction more than 54 inches in diam- 
eter, Mr. F. C, > ate paid $2800. 

Twenty-six swords and daggers were sold for about $1300. 
Then Mr. Kirby, the auctioneer, announced that Mr. W. T. Wal- 
ters of Baltimore had offered to subscribe $5000, Mr. Brayton Ives 
$5000, and the American Art Association $1000 to the fund of 
$15,000 for the | gt yaw of buying the eighty-nine daggers and 
swords yet unsold, in one lot, to be presented to the Metropolitan 
Art Museum. Mr. Ives had bought a part of it in one lot for 
$12,000, and from time to time added to it valuable specimens. 
Mr. Heber R. Bishop and Mr. W. M. Laffan were formed into a 
committee to obtain the needed balance of $4000, and in an hour 
it was guaranteed. A peachblow vase was sold to Mr. T. B, Clarke 
for $4600, Mr. Howard Mansfield, who made numerous purchases, 
gave $1800 for a peachblow bottle. The jades and other semi- 

recious stones brought, in some instances, such prices as $1625, 
arog $3200, and $4400. The total receipts from the sale of the 
art objects in the Ives collection were $151,558. This sum, added 
to the $124,375.25 previously received for the books, makes a total 
of $275,933.25. 





Art Notes 

By invitation of the Trustees of Barnard College, Mr. Russell 
Sturgis is to deliver a course of lectures on ‘The Sources of Mod- 
ern Art’ on Friday evenings in April. Tickets will be furnished, 
free, on application to the Registrar of the College, at 343 Madison 
Avenue. The subjects of the lectures are:—April 3, ‘In the 
Grzeco-Roman World’; April 10, ‘In the Early Middle Ages’; 
April 17, ‘In the Later Middle Ages’; and April 24, ‘ In the Fif- 
teenth and Sixteenth Centuries.’ 

—Two collections of oil-paintings, one belonging to Mr. Monte- 
fiore Isaacs and the other to the estate of the late Mr. Allen 
Thorndike Rice, were sold in this city last week. There were over 
seventy pictures, and the total receipts were $9,913.50. 


—‘ The Court-yard of a Dutch House,’ by Pieter de Hooghe, was. 
the most interesting of the few old masters shown at the Union 
League Club on March 12-14. A woman is pumping water in a 
corner of the yard, and another is washing while a little girl looks 
on. Through the open gate and above the whitewashed wall a 
pear an old brick house, some trees, and a church spire. ‘The 
Cook,’ by Mettling, with a bunch of leeks in her lap; a fine Bon- 
vin, a convent interior with nuns peeling apples for ‘Les Con- 
fitures ’; and ‘ Ribot’s ambitious ‘Descent from the Cross’ were 
the best of the paintings by foreign artists. The warm tones of 
Poelenberg’s ‘ Nymphs Bathing ’ and Sir Peter Lely’s ‘ Duchess of 
Portsmouth,’ were all that was attractive about them. Some 


American painters were well represented ; Ridgway hy by his 
or the reapers; J 


‘Noontime,’ a girl in a cornfield, with dinner 
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Alden Weir by a rather too vague and dreamy 


‘Head’; H. O. 
‘Walker by a good study 


of the nude, ‘ David’; Will H. Low by 


a ful ‘Greek Woman’ at the well; Theodore Robinson by 


« The King’s Daughter,’ a mystical maiden with a stalk of lilies ; 
and Swain Gifford by a richly colored study of ‘ Autumn Foliage.’ 


—The New York Art Guild, which filed articles of incorporation 
at Albany on Tuesday, is designed to secure for its members guar- 
antees of indemnity from damages at exhibitions where the works of 
the members are shown, or in transportation. For some years 
leading artists have refused to send their works to exhibitions 
without such a guarantee from the managers. Any artist may 
join the Guild by paying the small initiation fee, and thus protect 
himself. Its affairs will be managed by seven trustees, those for 
the first year being Thomas Moran, John H. Dolph, Percival De 
Luce, J. H. Witt, Chester Loomis, Charles Y. Turner, and one 
other, to be selected. The application for incorporation is signed 
by these artists, and by Hopkinson Smith, Edward Gay, Benjamin 
R. Fitz, Hamilton Hamilton, William Chase, Lockwood De Forest, 
and Edwin Elwell. 


—About 150 works in black and white, by members of the Sal- 
magundi Club, were shown at the Club rooms, Marchg-11. There 
were drawings in pen-and-ink, India-ink wash and gouache, oil- 

aintings in grisaille, and etchings. A number of character stud- 
ies of Negroes, ‘Sketches in the South,’ by E. W. Kemble; pen- 
and-ink drawings of birds and dogs and cats, by W. H. Drake; 
etchings of New York river scenes and New Jersey landscapes, 
by Chas. F. W. Meilatz and Alex. Schilling, respectively ; and il- 
justrations of Longfellow’s ‘ Hiawatha,’ in India-ink, by Thomas 
Moran, were the most notable exhibits. 


—Two paintings by the late Edward May, an English artist 
long resident in Paris, have been presented to the Century Club by 
Miss Caroline May, of Pelham Manor, N.Y., a sister of the painter. 


—Prof. Charles Waldstein, the American archzologist, has had 
further success in his task of excavating hidden treasures from the 
ruins of Eretria, the city on the island of Euboea (Negropont), which 
was founded before the war of Troy and which was destroyed 490 
B.C. by the Persians. He has found the ruins of a theatre, a 
number of graves, and treasures consisting of gold diadems, jewels, 
vases, etc. Dr. Waldstein, referring to the reports of the discovery 
of the grave of Aristotle, says that further verification is necessary 
before a positive announcement can be made. 

— The Portfolio for March has for frontispiece an etching of D. 
G. Rossetti’s celebrated ‘Beata Beatrix,’ with closed eyes, dreaming 
by her sun-dial of Dante gazing at her across the street. F. G 
Stephens writes the accompanying notice. ‘Cleaning a Fresco’ 
relates to the bad condition of the painting by Mr. G. F. Watts, 
R.A., which covers the north wall of the hall of Lincoln’s Inn, 
The account of the work of reparation and preservation by Mr. A. 
H. Church is interesting vary, Sar artists and architects. ‘A 
Portrait of a Man,’ by Franz Hals, of which a photogravure is 

iven, is said to represent the artist himself. ‘A Corner of Paris,’ 

y Mr. G. Grahame, describes the Place Maubert and its neigh- 
borhood. ‘The Bridge of Alcantara,’ Toledo, is etched by Mr. H. 
Macbeth- Raeburn ; the editor continues his talk on ‘The Present 
State of the Fine Arts in France’; and there is a second instalment 
of ‘Haddon Hall,’ by Mr. John Leyland, with illustrations in the 
text. 





Notes 


THE first volume of the ‘ Talleyrand Memoirs’ is coming from 
the press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. It contains the interesting 
introduction by the Hon. Whitelaw Reid, a prefatory paper on 
Talleyrand by the Duc de Broglie, some pages of fac-simile manu- 
script, and four of the portraits. The second volume will follow in 
a week or two. The five volumes will be sold separately. 


—‘ The Right Hon. Arthur Mac Murrough Kavanagh: A Biog- 
raphy,’ by Sarah L. Steele, would have been a book worth writing 
even if the subject had not been born without hands or feet—a fact 
to which his bi pher (a cousin) makes the merest reference in 
the very interesting book which Macmillan & Co. issue this week. 
Mr. Kavanagh was a man of great force of character, an accom- 

lished horseman, and for ten years or so a Member of Parliament. 
essrs. Macmillan announce Major F. R. Wingate’s ‘Mahdiism 
and the Soudan,’ a probably final account of the campaign that 
ended in Gen. Gordon’s death; ‘ The History of Human Marriage,’ 
by Edward Westermarck ; ‘ Dr. Schliemann’s Excavations at Troy’ 
and elsewhere, translated by Miss Eugenie Sellers from the Ger- 
man of Dr. Carl Shuchhardt ;‘ Fifty Years in a Moorland Parish,’ by 
the Rev. J. C. Atkinson; and ‘ Tennyson for the Young,’ selected 
by Canon Ainger. 
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—Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new book. which is approaching com- 
pletion, will be called‘ David.’ Mrs. Ward is said to have declined 
tempting offers from American syndicates for the serial rights, 
The book will be published here by Charles Scribner’s Sons some 
time after July 1. 

—For certain statements contained in his ‘ Evolution of Man and 
Christianity,’ of which a revised edition was recently published by 
the Appletons, the Rev. Howard Mac Queary, rector of an Episco- 
pal church at Canton, Ohio, has just been convicted of heresy by 
the court which has been sitting at Cleveland to try him on that 
charge. The vote stood three for conviction and two for acquittal, 
The three possible forms of punishment are, first, admonition ; 
second, suspension; third, expulsion. As Mr. Mac Queary has 
already been admonished, it is to be presumed that he will now be 
either supended or expelled, unless Bishop Leonard should see fit 
to mitigate his sentence. 


—Mr. Rudyard Kipling, who is busily engaged on his new 
story, ‘Mother Maturin,’ will go out to India in the autumn with his 
father, who is returning to Lahore. He finds the English climate 
cold, dismal and uninspiring. The 7rzbune quotes ‘a gentleman 
from India’ as saying that Mr. Kipling’s articles on America were 
‘written two years ago and published in the Indian papers, and 
that they had been resurrected because of Kipling’s recently 
attained fame.’ 

—Mr. Gottsberger will publish to-day a parchment-paper edi- 
tion of Sir Edwin Arnold’s poem ‘ After Death in Arabia.’ 


—Mr. Henry T. Finck has completed a new work of travel and 
description, which the Scribners announce under the title of ‘ Spain 
and Morocco: Studies in Local Color.’ The same firm has just 
imported an edition of Charles Godfrey Leland’s ‘ Gypsy Sorcery 
and Fortune-Telling,’ with numerous illustrations by the author; 
and also an edition of a volume containing various articles on zo- 
dlogy by Prof, Lankester and others. 


—‘ Zadoc Pine, and Other Stories ’ is the title of a new book by 
Mr. H. C. Bunner, which Charles Scribner’s Sons announce for 
publication next week. At the same time they will issue a cheap 
edition of Mr. Riis’s ‘ How the Other Half Lives.’ 


—President and Madame Carnot, together with the Ministers of 
the Cabinet and many other notable people, attended a dress re- 
hearsal of Massenet’s ‘ Le Mage’ last Sunday evening. The libretto 
of the work, which was written by Richepin, is praised in Paris. 
The music of the opera indicates a return to the Oriental style 
which Massenet employed in writing ‘Le Roi de Lahore,’ but is 
said to show more skill in the treatment of vocal and orchestral 
parts. The story sets forth the triumph of truth over falsehood 
through divine gg a the librettist making Zoroaster the 
hero. Mr. Marion Crawford has served a legal notice upon the 
managers of the Opera against the production of ‘Le Mage,’ on 
the ground that the story is taken bodily from his ‘Zoroaster.’ 
M. Richepin denies the contention. 


—Mr. Du Maurier’s novel, ‘ Peter Ibbetson,’ will begin in the 
June Harper's. It wili run through six numbers of the magazine, 
and be fully illustrated by its author. Messrs. Harper have se- 
cured the right of publication of the story in book form later on. 
Mr. Thomas Hardy is collecting some short stories written for The 
Graphic and other periodicals. The title of the volume ‘ will be 
2 + 4 of Noble Dames.’ Mr. James Payn has joined the staff 
of Punch, 


—Punch will be fifty years old on July 14—the anniversary of 
the storming of the Bastille. It is a pity Pusch was not published 
in Paris, before 1889: there is no better preventive of such condi- 
tions as provoked the French Revolution than the comic news- 
paper. 

—The face of Leonardo da Vinci's Mona Lisa, engraved by Mr. 
Cole, will be the frontispiece of Te Century for April. The rela- 
tions between Wordsworth and De Quincey will be the subject of 
a paper by De Sneesy' eon. The article will include 
some unpublished letters of the two friends. A letter of Words- 
worth’s is a frank piece of moral advice to his young admirer. 


—The complete novel in Lzppincott's for April will be ‘ Maidens 
Choosing,’ by Mrs. Ellen Olney Kirk (‘Henry Hayes’), author of 
‘The Story of Margaret Kent,’‘Sons and Daughters,’ ‘Queen 
Money ’ and ‘ Walford.’ 


‘—Mr. Birge Harrison, the artist, now in Australia, will describe a 
kangaroo hunt in the April Scrzdner’s ; Mr. Herbert Welsh, a high 
authority, will discuss the Indian question, as illustrated by the re- 
cent Sioux outbreak in Dakota; and from the diaries of Capt. 
Stockton, U. S. N., and conversations with him, Mr. Robert Gor- 
don Butler will tell the story of the remarkable Arctic cruise of the 
United States steamer Thetis in 1889. 
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—The Authors Club will give a ion on April 2 to such 
ladies as would be eligible to the Club if the rules permitted their 
— to membership. The wives of members also will be 


—The members of the Aldine Club and their friends spent 
Thursday evening of last week very pleasantly in listening to a 
number of ‘smoke-talks’ on the stage. Mr. Franklin Sargent, 
Mr. Hamilton Bell, Mr. W. H. Day, Mr. Charles Barnard, Mr. 
Harrison me Fiske, Mr. Evert Wendell, Mr. Hatton and 
Prof. L. J. B. Lincoln were the goo r. J. Seaver Page 
gave a recitation, and Dr. William K. Otis displayed his skill as a * 
sleight-of-hand performer. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have published this week Miss Alice 
M. Bacon’s ‘ Japanese Girls and Women,’ M. M. Ballou’s ‘Sum- 
mer Journey to Alaska,’ Dr. A. P. Peabody’s ‘King’s Chapel Ser- 
mons,’ Part XI. of the third series of Edwards’s ‘Butterflies of 
North America,’ and (in the Riverside Paper Series) Miss Tincker’s 
‘ Two Coronets.’ 


—Messrs. Macmillan will shortly issue Landor’s ‘ Imaginary Con- 
versations’ in six volumes, the first to be issued in April, and the 
remainder at intervals. The whole publication will be completed 

December. The edition is by Mr. C.G. Crump, who edited the 
‘Pericles and Aspasia’ for the Temple Library. A agg 
will be added to each conversation, showing the forms in which it 
has previously been published. 


—On March 14 Mr. Harold Frederic cabled as follows to the 
New York 7zmes :— 


An enterprising young Dutchman, a correspondent of several Conti- 
nental newspapers in London, named Jack I. Grein, has been for a long 
time at work trying to establish here a Théatre Libre on the lines of 
Antoine’s famous Parisian experiment, and by a natural alliance with 
the Ibsenites last night he succeeded in getting one presentation 
through without the Lord Chamberlain’s interference. The device up- 
on which he relies is the one of selling no tickets, but inviting the sup- 
port of subscribers. I fancy this will be a trifle too thin for the Lord 
Chamterlain to halt at, but at any rate we have had one presentation of 
Ibsen’s ‘ Ghosts,’ and the papers to-day are full of it. 


—The granddaughter of the late Prof. John Wilson (‘ Christo- 
pher North’) recently discovered among her father’s papers a 
medal dated 1828. As Prof. Wilson occupied the chair of Moral 
Philosophy at Edinburgh University at that period, and was a 
forgetful man, the lady thought she had unearthed a medal which 
should have been presented to some one. On inquiry she 
found that one James Moncrieff was medallist for that year; and 
Lord Moncrieff, late Lord Justice Clerk, now living in retirement, 
around whose neck the “ej has placed the medal, is said to be 
prouder of the honor than if it been conferred at the proper 
time, sixty-three years ago. 


—The Poet-Lore Co. of Philadelphia issues a new edition of 
Wm. G. Kingsland’s ‘ Browning: Chief Poet of the Age.’ 


—Toa note from the World’s Fair Auxiliary Association ten- 
dering him an honorary membership, and suggesting that a song 
from his pen, to be sung at the opening of the Fair, would be 
serene Lord Tennyson has sent to Chicago the following 
reply :— 

FARRINGFORD, FRESHWATER, ISLE OF WIGHT. 

Sir :—I accept your offer of an honorary membership, not without 
gratitude. But as for a song—I am an old man, verging on eighty- 
two, ardI cannot promise. Yours truly, Panarveon. 

—A bill has passed Parliament vesting the Corporation of Strat- 
ford, as trustees of Shakspeare’s birthplace and other memorial 
= with power to purchase Anne Hathaway’s cottage and 

ilmcote cottage, which belonged to Shakspeare’s mother. Zhe 
St. James's Gazette congratulates the country upon the passage 
of the bill, which, it says, is a timely precaution, and will prevent 
the removal of these properties to America. 

—Herr Gustav Freytag, the German novelist, who is nearly 
seventy-five years of age, having been born on July 13, 1816, at 
Kreuzbourg, Silesia, was married at Vienna on March Io toa 
Mme. Strakosch, who is separated from her husband. 


—The crowded attendance at Chickering Hall on Wednesday 
evening, March 11, testified to the popular interest in the cause of 
university extension, which was discussed by President James W. 
Alexander of the New York City Board of Directors, President 
Dwight of Yale, President Patton of Princeton and President Low 
of Columbia. 


—The contest over the will of the late John Guy Vassar has 
been compromised, so far as it affects Vassar College, in such a 
way as to secure to that institution a sum estimated as slightly 
exceeding $500,000. 
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—Mr. Lorettus S. Metcalf has resigned the editorship of The 
Forum, and is to be succeeded by Mr. Walter H. Page, an experi- 
enced newspaper man, who has been the magazine’s business 
manager. Mr. Metcalf was for nine years associated with the late 
Mr. A. T. Rice in the editorship of Ze North American Review, 
and on resigning his position in 1886 started The Forum, with the 
financial support of Prof. Isaac L. Rice. For over five years he has 
not had a “— day’s vacation. He will probably engage in a 
different line of work hereafter from that in which he has won so 
excellent a reputation. 


—‘ The Sovereigns and Courts of Europe,’ to be published by D. 
Appleton & Co., includes studies of twelve rulers, including Queen 
Victoria, the German Kaiser, the Tsar of Russia, and the Sultan 
of Turkey. Each study is accompanied by a recent portrait en- 
graved on wood. 


—The Berlin correspondent of the London 7%mes says :—' Heine- 
mann & Balestier (Limited) have formed an opposition to Tauch- 
nitz to publish on the Continent English and American books. 
Brockhaus of Leipsic will be agent for the company. Among the 
authors claimed to have been secured are Sir Edwin Arnold, Rud- 
yard Kipling, T. H. Hall Caine, Robert Louis Stevenson, Geor, 
Meredith, the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, W. E. Norris, W. D. Howells, 
Rider Haggard, ‘ Ouida,’ and Rhoda Broughton. 

—In ‘ Home Life on an Ostrich Farm,’ by Mrs. Annie Martin, 
what particularly pleases The Atheneum is ‘the account of “ Ja- 
cob,” the secretary-bird, which swallowed the kitten alive, and, 
hearing it still mewing in his capacious inside, went about in futile 
quest of another kitten to devour.’ 


—Apropos of the announcement vf the ‘Life and Writings of 
George Mason of Virginia,’ by Miss Kate Mason Rowland, to be 
published erelong by the Putnams, Zhe Atheneum says:— 

Miss Rowland is the great-granddaughter of George Mason, who was 
one of the most interesting figures in the ‘constitutional’ era of the 
United States. He opposed presidency as well as monarchy, and advo- 
cated-such ministerial government as now prevails in England. He was 
one of three members of the Constitutional Convention of 1787 who re- 
fused to sign the Constitution. He was the friend and neighbor of 
Washington, a man of great ability, and Miss Rowland’s two volumes 
will not be too much for this long-needed contribution to the political 
history of America. 

—Mr. Isaac R. Pennypacker has reprinted from the Philadelphia 
Inquirer of Feb. 15 forty copies of a brief article on Gen. Sher- 
man, in which he holds that history will place Hancock and 
Thomas closer to Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan than contempo- 
rary opinion seems inclined to do. 


—Mr. E. W. Howe, author of ‘ The Story of a Country Town,’ is 
to bring out his writings hereafter in Howe's Quarterly, published 
by the Globe Publishing Co., at Atchison, Kansas. Early in April 
will appear the first number, containing ‘An Ante-Mortem State- 
ment.’ The successive numbers will contain:—(July 1) ‘The 
Confession of John Whitlock, Late Preacher of the Gospel,’ (Oct. 
1) ‘ The Story of a Year,’ (Jan. 1, 1892) ‘ Hat-Six Ranch: A Story 
of the Mountains, (April 1) ‘Why I am an Exile,’ ‘ The Spirit 
Child,’ and ‘ The Story of a Rich Man,’ (July 1) ‘Paragraphs from 
The Atchison Globe.’ 


— The Cosmopolitan’s prize of $200 for the best article of 4,000 
words written by a farmer’s daughter, describing farm life, with 
suggestions as to the best means of making farm life attractive 
and happy, has been awarded to Miss Jennie E. Hooker of 
McCutchanville, Ind. The article will be printed in the April 
number. More than 200 writers competed for the prize. 

—Mr. Hall Caine will shortly start for Tangier to work up local 
color for a new romance. This visit to the t is one which he 
has long contemplated. 


—Under the auspices of the American Dante Society, Prof. 
Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., will lecture on Tuesday, March 24, in 
the Church of the Disciples,this city, on ‘ Dante’s Place and Office in 
Modern Life and Thought.’ 

—Mrs. French-Sheldon, the wealthy woman whose proposed 
attempt to emulate Mr. Stanley’s recent feats in mid-Africa has 
attracted general attention, lives with her husband, a well-known 
author, in a beautiful retreat by the Thames at Hampton. ‘She 
is of fine physique, lithe and supple, with piercing eyes, very hand- 
some, of exceptional conversational powers, and one who ra Jase 
to be regardless of fear. She is a granddaughter of Sir Isaac 
Newton, comparatively young, and of American birth.’ 


—Mr, Brander Matthews lectures at New Haven, in the course 
of the Sheffield Scientific School, on Friday of this week, his sub- 
ject being ‘Americanisms and Briticisms.’ He sails for Europe on 
April 25, and in the meantime has six magazine articles to finish, 
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—Mr, Charles F. Beach, jr has made a pamphlet of an address 
which he delivered before the Congregational Club of this City on 
Jan. 19 last. It is called ‘The Problem of the Vanishing Point,’ 
and is an attempt to show ‘that neither commercial nor railway 
combination can be prevented by suits or statutes,’ and that it is 
well for the people of the United States that this is so. 

—‘ Hypnotic Tales,’ by jens L. Ford, now running in Puck, 
will be published in book form by pr sd & Schwarzmann in 
May. The volume will include others of Mr. Ford’s sketches, and 
will be illustrated by C. Jay Taylor, Fred Opper and Sydney B. 
Griffin. The book will resemble in form, style and price Mr. Bun- 
ner’s ‘Short Sixes,’ which have been so popular. 





Publications Received 


{Receret of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.\ 


Browning (Robert), A Few Words on........0. + sesees veeeees Phila.: Arnold & Co. 
. The Lily of the Vailey. Tr. by K.P. Wormeley. $1.50. 

Balzac, B. de oe . Boston: Roberts Bros. 

. H. An Unvested Sistere......- 2000 ceeees cececeeeee ames Pott & Co, 

Bottoms S. R- Original Charades, §2......--..-000.+-+ Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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Capp, W.M. The Daughter......... 2.222 ceseeceeees seeees Phila.: F. A. Davis. 
Comegys, B. B. Primer of Ethics. soc.. .+++-Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Crooker, J. H. Different New Testament Views of Jesus. 
Boston: Am. Unitarian Association. 
t 


Daniels, C.L. Sardia. soc ..  ........ seseee-. sees ++e»Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Dunbar, C. F. Theory and History of Banking. $125. ......G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

| mero S. J. An American Girlin London, $1.50............-. D. Appleton & Co. 
‘acsimiles 


MSS. in European Archives Relating to America. 1773-83. 
Vol. VII. $ Londen B. F. Stevens. 


Irish Tales. Compiled by W. B. Yeats. 2 vols. $2. ......G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
ohnston, R.M. The Primesand Their Neighbors. $1.25. ...G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
land, C. G. Manual of Wood-Carving. $1.75...... ...++0+ Ciaas. Scribner’s Sons. 


Marlitt. E. A Brave Woman. Tr. by M. P. Waterman............ Worthington Co. 
Matthews, B. French Dramatists of the 19th Century. $1.50. 
as. Scribner’s Sons, 


Miller,C. H. Chihuahua. €1,.............. Chicago: Kehm, Fietsch & Wilson Co. 
Pater,W. Mariusthe Epicurean. $2.25. ..........0eeeee eeeeeees Macmillan & Co. 
Patten, S. N. Educational Value of Political Economy. sc. 


altimore: Am. Economic Assoc. 
Pettersen, H. Anonymer,Og Pseudonymer i den Norske Literatur: 1678-1890. 


Dilacha wa nae Cristiania, Norway: H_ G. Nisja. 
Roche, JJ: Life of John Boyle O’Reilly. $3........ Ops Neetecd Cassell Pub. Co. 
Schubin,O. BorisSensky. Tr. by E. L. Lathrop.................- Worthington Co. 





Seton-Karr,W.S Cornwallis. 60C............s0000+ 200s Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


Sheldon, G.C. As We Saw It in’g0. asc....... -Buffalo: Woman’s Exchange- 
Sherman, P. A Tariff Primer. a5¢ ...... -.-.seeseeeee ceeee G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Shoup, F. A. Mechanism and Personality. $1.30.............. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Tacitus. Histories. Ed. by Rev. W. A. Spooner. $3.50........... Macmillan & Co. 
Taylor, B. G. The Sardonyx Seal. $r.50............. ......G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
Teall, F. H. Compounding of English Words. $1.25... ..........-.-++ J. Ireland, 
Uffelmann, J. Domestic Hygiene of the Child. $1.7<. .. ... G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


Wreford, F., and McGregor, W.S. Book-Keeping. 6d. .L ndon: Moffatt & Paige. 
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petent desires a position. Salary 
first year at the rate of fifteen 
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Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


A most excellent and agreeable tonic 


vigorates the tired brain and body, 
imparts renewed energy and vitality, 
and enlivens the functions. 


Dr, H. K, CLARKE, Geneva, N. Y., says: 


**It has proved of great value for its tonic 
and revivifying influence.” 


Dr. J. H. STEDMAN, West Brattleboro, Vt., says: 
** Best nerve tonic I ever used.” 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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CHERMERHORN’S Teacuzrs’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


5 Rast tcte Obese, BY. 











CONNECTICUT. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
W “ree veers SEMEARY. Home and Col- 


ory for Girls 
Miss Sara J. Smit, Principal. 


Connecticut, Lyme. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL. A f. and prepar- 
atory — for boys; aes 94 references from 
parents rd from members of the Yale Faculty. 
. BARTLETT, 4 M.., Principal. 


_aner ar New Haven, 136 Sherman Ave. 
HE ELDERAGE. Famiry ScHoot ror YounG 
Lapis pleasantly located in the suburbs of the 
city. The Misszs Banas, Principals. 


Connecticut, New Haven, West End Institute. 
RS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Lapigs. Institute Course of Study and College 
Course. Admits to either Smith, 
Vassar, or Wellesley by certificate. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 


Connecticut, New Milford, Litchfield County, 
NGLESIDE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Thorough 
— ¥ En; a French and oo 
=. Music a rt College preparatory Course. 
Boarding pupils, a Sod tonm be begins Dec. 
rst. Muss ELEN H. LAKE, Principal. 




















Connecticut, Norwalk. 


ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE. A Home School 
- Girls and Young Ladies, Number of board- 


: ne pouik ils i. to The sae a’ ad- 
benata in Art, and the guages. ymnasi- 
Pleasant grounds. Healthful location. Pupils 


boarded through the the Summer months. Board, Washing, 
and Tuition in the English branches, $300 per scholastic 
year. Send for circular. 


Connecticut, Hillside, Norwalk. 

RS. MEAD'’S SCHOOL for Gists sas and Young 
Ladies re- October 2, 1890. Pre- 
paratory Bepartment fits for any ay College 

Complete mee in Literature. Art. 


S ent. Beautiful aah Ap- 
plication ee} be made early. 


Connecticut, Wallingford. 
OSEMARY HALL.—BOARDING AND DAY 
— — FOR YOUNG ag ES. ; soem 
an reparato’ courses, rinc’ y— BLISS 
LansINnG and Miss Roers” Ress. Easter Term begins 
caey sth, 1891. For Catalogues address Rosemary 











Connecticut, Litchfield Co., Washington. 
BE GUNNERY. A Family School for thirty 


Boys. 
1c BRINSMADE, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, 





Massachusetts, Springfield. 

OME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
“Tue Erms.”’ Miss Porter, Princi: Cer- 
tificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, and ‘Smith, 

Quincy Method for Children. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





New Hampshire, Hanover. 


ay Scoot oF ScIENCE AND THE ARTS. 
. Address the President, or 
Prof. E. R. Rucéurs 








NEW JERSEY. 


ch ee Deckertown, Sussex Co. 

EELEY’S HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Lim 
ited to twenty. Home niin Thorough in- 
struction, Pee for Co! 

W. H. Seetey, rere Principal. 
New Jersey, Hoboken, 

TEVENS SCHOOL. The Academic Depart- 

oe agg of ca — Institute of Technology, Ho- 
en, N. 


mF Sept. 4; , 1890. 
sopated Be Bbals af Moneee ont Fags 
aratory $75 perannum. All and Cal Cc $150 
er annum. 

New Jersey, New Brunswick, 
UTGERS COLLEGE yeupanatany 
R ‘sc < mOvl. Boarding ged Tee and 
en. t t . 
Scientific Schools or Business. Pi yy 
E. H. COOK, A.M., Ph.D., Head Master. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, arst year > 
=} Both sexes. 


nt Tiectiog of Bene, eon 
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NEW YORK. 


New York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. 
ELLS COLLEGE, ag BS > aq wotad 
Three Full 


Ete Session begins 


E.S. Frisszz, D.D., President. 





New Building ready 
Sept. 10, 1890. 





New York, Brooklyn, 140-142 Colum bia Heights 
HE MISSES ELY’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Ave. 
UFFALO SEMINARY. The fortieth year 
begins 


September 17. ae ee ress 
ect Cc. F. Hartt. 





New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 
OLDEN HILL gang ee A preparatory < 


pean Mg Rite Ge Me Pak a4. 8 


New York, Newburgh. 
. MISSES MACKIE’S 





SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
pe The twenty-fifth year will begin September 25, 
1890. 


New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 6xst St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Open 
Oct. 1st. Preparation for the Harvard examina- 
tion, and all Colleges for women. Daily instruc, 
tion and practice in Delsarte a Lois A- 
BancGs and Mary B. Wuiron, A. 








TIC ARTS. F. H.Sarcent, Director. The 

last Special Class to ‘be formed th his Season will 

Appl P. STEPHENSON, 
-» Rog. a4th St., New York. 


A ss ACADEMY OF THE DRA‘MA- 


open March rst. 
Business Manager. 





New York City, 624 Madison Ave., near sth St. 
= SEM yERT Sueee. on Bese. may 
e-opens, at above ast, 1 
Witu1am Jongs, A.B. (Harvard), 
After Sept. 20th the principal will be at the school 
each day from 11 till 1. 





New York City, 55 West 47th Street. 
Iss a SOOO. FOR ooaee wa 
reopen October t. wi 
be received into the family. ™ 





New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 


HE MISSES GRAHAM. (Successors to the 
M Green.) Established in 1816. This 
school continues the careful and 
thorough instruction in ev 


department, for which it 
has hitherto been so favorably known. °° 


EDUCATIONAL. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 
eer RAL ‘SEMINARY.—A School for 
es, at Lititz, Lancaster 
eee . Asafe, comfortable school 
home ; ugh methods; careful ov t of the 
individual pu ; advanced og oof tudy ; very 
pleasant a steam 50 per year. 





sylvan 

ILSON COLLEGE 7 FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 

Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg in famous 

Cumberland Vall From Baltimore four 
hours, Philadelphia five, , aed York seven, Pittsburg 
nine. Six trains daily. Border climate, ae 
bleak north. $250 per year for board, room, etc 
all College Studies ee gg risen and Art, 


¢ Music 
College and Art School. cements is en 
144, ——— of free classes. “Fe eX ag Col- 
lege Course B.A. Hand- 


some park, large Laing = “= nh 
se » laboratory, etc. Annex a finished 
1,0 


. with 40 new rooms, 
conarienaie, Philadelphia, 15 Walnut St. 
eonTHOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
— Soueee. For Twenty Grireis. Under the 
Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion 
L. Pecks *F ere warranted to be spoken in two years. 
Terms, $300 a year, Address Mme.gi. Cuzrc. 








Pennsylvania, Williamsport. 
OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Rage gear. 
Terms $400. Re-opens Sept. r7th. A.dress 
Miss Mariz Hotes Biswor for cata! ogue. 








PIERCE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
CoLLEGe CiTy, CALIFORNIA. 

A First-Class School for Ladies and Gentleman. 

Able Faculty; Temperance Town: Pleasant Climate, 
Healthy Location ; Reasonable Teme Several Courses 
and Degrees. Address, C. KEITH, Prest. 

10,000 neoteninww eer FOR 

‘‘L?ETUDE.” A monthly paper of eight pages, 
to enable any one to read, write, translate and 
speak French in a short time. ONE DOLLAR 
A YEAR. Mme. H. V. F. Clerc, 4315 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 


WANTED.—A PosiTION As FRENCH JouUR- 
NALIST. Apply to A. R., 85 West Wash- 
ington Place, New York. 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Supplies Colleges, Schools and Academief 
with first-class Instructors for all grades os 
work, Careful attention will be given to all 
inquiries. Address 
HAROLD C, COOK, Manager, 
100 Bible House, New York. 














New York City, 52 West s6th Street. 

HE moneda an West sth SCHOOL, iid 
removed to ‘est ¢., reopens it. 2 
Parents i levited to in: An — reoms. ” 

Excmer E. Puituirs, A.M., 





New York City. 4 East s8th St. 


RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
| Facing Central Park. Re-opens October 1. 





New Yorg oy, 113 W. 71st St. 


EST END SCHOOL. tee aes Junior, ant 
W Primary Departments, 


Gymnasium. 
CHESTER Donapson, A.M., Principal. 





New York City, 37 East 68th St, 
HE MISSES WREAKS BOARDING AND 
Day Scuoot ror Younc Lapigs anp CHILp- 
REN, with eetan, re-opens Oct. 1st. 
Circulars sent on application 





New York, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson. 
ISS BULKLEY’S’ BOARDING AND DAY 
M SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will re-open Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 17th. 








OHIO, 





Ohio, Painesville. 
AKE ERIE SEMINARY. Course of cs — 
and Excellent acvan 


thorough. 
Sciences, Music and Art. Muss 


ES —. 





Ohio, Columbus, 151 East Broad St. 
"SCHOOL for ¥ ENGLISH AND G-sameat 
for Ladies, 151 uy 
* Specll advan : in 





usic, Art, Military Drill, H. K. Trask. . Prin 


iiterature, Music, Culture. Fall 
tet at ae “Nee Shot D Building. 








The School & College Bureau, 


E.muurst” (Cuicaco), Ixt., 
Has been established four years. and has filled vacan- 
cies in nine State Uni ds of Colleges, 
State Normals, Academies, Private Schools, Church 
Schools, Public Schools, &c. Manual now ready. 
Address, C. J. Atsert, Manager. 

















Address: The perce any 
Machine Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
New York Office, 237 Broadway. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 





G. P. Putwam's . Sons, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., Nu Y., 
PUBLISH SATURDAY 


THE MEMOIRS OF 
TALLEYRAND. 


Edited, with copious explanatory notes, by the 
DUC DE BROGLIE. 
Volume I., octavo, with four portraits and 
fac-similes of manuscript, $2.50. 
The work is to be complete in five volumes. 

The volumes will be sold separately. Vol- 
ume I, includes an Introduction by the Hon. 
Whitelaw Reid, and the General Preface by 
the Duc de Broglie. 

The Memoirs in this volume comprise : 
Part I.—The Years Preceding the Revolution, 
1754-1791. Part I1.—The Duc d’ Orleans. 
Part I11.—The Convention ; The Directory ; 
The Consulate; The Early Years of the Empire, 
1791-1808. Part IV.—Spanish Affairs, 1807. 
Part V.—The Erfurt Interview, 1808. 

Talleyrand’s long diplomatic career, his 
eventful life, his unique character, his excep- 
tionally incisive and powerful intellect, and 
his keenly satirical analysis of the men with 
whom he had to do, render it probable that 
his long-expected Memoirs will be one of the 
most noteworthy books of the century. His 
remarkable utterances upon America, and the 
probability of some new light being thrown by 
him on the character of Napoleon, will give a 
special interest to certain portions of the Diary. 


The second volume is to follow in a week 
or two. 
(Full descriptive Prospectus sent on application.) 


A BRAVE WOMAN. 
By E. MARLITT. 


Translated by MARGARET P. WATERMAN. 
With upwards of 50 Photogravure I]lustra- 
tions. 1 vol. 12mo, half Rox, $1 25; 
paper, 75 cents. 


A romantic novel by one of the most renowned au- 
thors of our time, whose name is a guarantee for excel- 
lence as well as purity. It is a story of married life 
absolutely unique. [ts thrilling situations, managed 
= an soa skill, make the book interesting from 

rst to last. 





WORTHINGTON CO., 747 Bway, N. Y. 


Parsons & Sons Co. 


LIMITED. 





Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


offer 


Rhododendrons 


American grown hardy sorts. 


| Hardy Azaleas. 


For other rare and old plants see Catalogue. 


WANTED BY A COLLECTOR.—Auto- 
graphs of literary or other celebrities. Liberal 
exchange offered. M. Crorton, Tompkins- 
ville, N\ Y. 


\- THE JESTER. 
A illustrat: humorous weekly, 
00 a year rite for specimens. 


pe kes 
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NEW CATALOGUE just 
ready. 66pp. Full of scarce, 
standard and curious books at 
very low prices. Post free on 
receipt of five stamps. One of 
the most interesting catalogues 
ever issued by any New York 
house. MitcHE.v’s, 830 Broad- 
way, N. Y. City. In stock, 
autographs, books, prints, etc. 
A. J. Bowpen, Gro. D. SMITH. 


LEGGAT BROS,’ 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
BOOKS, RARE 
MILLION curious & current, 
ON HAND 
LIBRARIES AND BOOKS BOUGHT. 
LIBRARIES FURNISHED CHEAPER THAN 
ANY BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
Mammoth Catalogue furnished upon application. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


8: CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK, 
Third door west of City Hall Park. 


S. B. LUYSTER, 
98 NAssAu STREET, NEW YoRK, 

AND LonpoN, ENGLAND, 
Importer of Standard English Books 
OLD AND NEW. 

Catalogues issued bimonthly, and sent gratis 
to any address, on application. 


WILLIAM DOXEY, 


IMPORTER OF RARE, CURIOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS. 

Best Epitions 1n Fine Binpincs a SPECIALTY. 

Send for Catalogue. 
631 MARKET StT., SAN FRANCISCO, 

Under Palace Hotel. 

STANDARD BOOKS 1N FINE BINDINGS 
MY SPECIALTY. 


HENRY MILLER, 


BOOKSELLER AND IMPORTER, 
6s NASSAU STREET, 
Bet. John and Maiden Lane, New York. 


CLEOPATRA. we ‘Fretar°2t 


Henry Houssave. One vol., 16mo, $1.00. 


DUPRAT & CO., 349 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 




















C. J. PRICE, No. 1004 WaA.NuT St., PHiLapELPHiA, 
has just issued a new CaTALocuE of Cuorce ENGLIsH 
and Frencw works: comprising AMERICANA. Books 
illustrated by CrurksHaNK, LegcH, etc.; Dramatic 
Biography and Drama; First Editions of Dickens, 
‘THACKERAY, etc., rare Collections of Portraits, Best 
Editions of Standard Authors, Facetiz, etc., etc. 
Sent free on application. 


Rare & Standard Second-Hand Books. 
Books Purcuasep For CasH. CataLocuzs Issuzp. 
E, W. Jounson, 1336 Broadway. N. Y. City. 


Back numbers of H , Century, and Scribner, 
ro cents each. Other periodicals at equally low rates, 
Send for a catalogue. A.S, CLARK, 34 k Row. 
New York City. 


iu you want back numbers of any Magazine or Re- 
view, write to H. WILLIAMS, 195 West roTH 
Srreet, N.Y. ST. NICHOLAS a ; 














NOW READY: Volume First. INDEX to 
LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. Specimen sheets mailed 
to any address. KEpwarp RortH, 1135 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia. - 

O AUTHORS. — The skilled criticism 
and revision of MSS of all kinds is the 
specialty of the N. Y. BurREAU OF REVISION. 
Advice as to publication ; books seen through 
the press ; direction of literary studies. Dr. 
Titus Munson CoAn, 20 W. 14th St., N.Y. 








DRY GOODS. 


Arnold, 
Constable & Co. 


SPRING IMPORTATION 


OF 


Paris CosTUMES AND WRaps, 





Walking, Dinner & Evening Dress, 
Mantillas, Capes, Sacques, 
English Cape and Shawl Ulsters. 


Box Coats, Wraps. 


Broadway & 19th St., 


NEW YORK. 


WATERPROOF SERGE 








Wedding Gifts. 


Beautifully painted Table Porcelain and 
Glass, Clocks, Bronze and 
Marble Statuary, etc. 


Ovington Brothers, 


ot 330 pend 
32d. FIFTH AVENUE. 33d. 


BROOKLYN House, Fulton and Clark Sts. 








Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 
Tatlors and Importers 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 


All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported. Ladies Cloth Suits, 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 


BOOKS.—AMERICAN and NATURAL His- 
TORY. CATALOGUE No. 8 (1000 titles) now . 
ready. S. H. CHADBOuRNE, Dealer in Old 
Books and Magazines, 57 Warren Street, 
Roxbury, Mass, 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE TAUGHT 
Privately and in Class 


EDITH KITCHING, 154 West 15th Street. 


Miss Kitching has acquired, from residence abroad 
from infancy, pure accent and thorough familiarity 
with the language, and offers highest testimonials of 
the success of her methods. 


DICTATION *™Xcutcat 


at Office or Residence. 
CECILE BROWN and JEANNETTE BROWN, 
Stenographers, JUDGE BUILDING, 110 Fifth Ave. 

















